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Out of Bell Telephone making, 


FOR YOUR BETTER HEARING | 





F YOU are hard of hearing, you owe it 
to yourself to try this Western Electric 
Audiphone. It has brought new hearing 
ease, new happiness to thousands of users! 
Made by Bell Telephone makers——hased 
on advanced technique in hearing aid design 
—it should help you to hear distinctly in 


group conversation—at greater distances— 


Accepted by Council of Physical Therapy, American Medical Association 


Distributed in Canada by Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Montreal 


—in Lurope by Western Llectric Co., Ltd., Bush House, London. 


Western Electric 


HEARING AID 
Ortho-technic Model 











in any position, even when you lie dow 


It provides clear tone—greater volume—# 


batteries assure low maintenance costs. 
Your dealer will recommend the Aué 
phone that best meets your particular need 


after audiometric tests. 


There is a national network of hearif 


aid service stations. 
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GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., Graybar Building, New York 


Please send details on Western Electric Audiphone ~ 


(Ortho-technic Model) and name of nearest dealer. yR.¢ 
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Summer Meeting, 1940 


sary Celebration of the American Association to Promote the Teaching 

of Speech to the Deaf will be a great success. As has been announced, it 
will be held in Providence, Rhode Island, June 17th to 21st, inclusive, with 
the New England schools in general and the Rhode Island School in particu- 
lar acting as hosts. 


if one may judge by advance indications of interest, the Fiftieth Anniver. 


The Program committee, with President E. A. Gruver as Chairman, has 
been at work for some time, and has made such encouraging progress that 
it hopes to publish the program in one of the spring numbers of the Volta 
Review. Associated with Dr. Gruver on the committee are: Edith M. Buell, 
Jeannette J. Christmas, Daniel T. Cloud, John Yale Crouter, Marian Bell 
Fairchild, Elsie Bell Grosvenor, Bessie N. Leonard, Frank H. Reiter, Harris 
Taylor, and Josephine Timberlake, Committee Secretary. 


Mr. John Yale Crouter, Superintendent of the Rhode Island School for 
the Deaf and Chairman of Arrangements, heads a formidable list of sub- 
committees working to smooth your path and make your stay in Providence 
pleasant. His sub-committee on Entertainment consists not only of mem- 
bers of his faculty, but of an equal number of former teachers at the R. I. 
School who are now prominent in the social and civic life of Providence, 
as follows: Bertha Foss, Chairman, Madeline Ashby, Wilma Brady, Flor- 
ence Lewis Crouter, Evangeline Elliott, Marguerite Farnum, Nelia W. Goff, 
Beulah Green, Lydia Kennedy, Marie B. Knowlton, Dorothy W. Raymond, 
Vera Ruckdeshel, Virginia Weaver, Elizabeth Weir, Ruth Emory Wells. 
The other sub-committees follow: Accommodations: Raymond E. Howard, 
Chairman, Marjorie Andrews, Frances Baker, Homer McColm, Jean Nelson; 
Exhibits: John R. Wells, Chairman, Julia Clarke, Abram Cohen, Nathan P. 
Harris, Julia Hilditch, James R. Kirkley, Frances Merrill, Fritz Ruckdeshel, 
Lucille D. Schoolfield, Hazel Sundin, Alice P. Turner, Emily Cowan Yowell; 
Registration: John R. Wells, Chairman, Aileen Curtis, June Yale Probyn, 
Katherine H. Shiels, Sadie Stovall, Mary Watrous, Julia Ziskowski. 


The committee on Demonstrations consists of the heads of all the New 
England schools, as follows: Frank H. Reiter, Chairman, E. B. Boatner, J. Y. 
Crouter, Katherine R. Feeley, Jennie M. Henderson, Edith F. Kendall, Nettie 
McDaniel, F. L. Phelan, K. D. Sanders, W. J. Tucker, Grace A. Waldron, 
Louise T. Young. It is expected that each school will provide a demonstra- 
tion class, so that this part of the Summer Meeting will be exceptionally 
varied and interesting. 


A new feature this year will be the Classes for Parents of deaf children 
which will be held daily. They are the outgrowth of interest in the Parents 
Correspondence Club conducted by the Volta Bureau. A committee of par- 
ents and teachers is ascertaining from parents what will help them most, 
and the programs will be directed by Miss Grace D. Hall of the Horace Mann 
School, with both parents and teachers participating. The other committee 
members are: Mrs. L. A. Mills, Chairman, Mrs. Harriet Montague, Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Max Bickler, Mrs. J. B. Breitwieser, Mrs. Mildred Consiglio, Mrs. 
Ethel Dowling, Mrs. Elizabeth Woodburn, Mrs. Robert Work. It is hoped 
that many parents will be present, and that all of the nearby schools will 
cooperate in arousing their interest. 


Further news of the Summer Meeting will appear in early issues of the 
Volta Review. 
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The Deaf Child and the Newspaper 


|. Maturation or Saturation—Which? 


By Winirrep N. WRricHT 


HE psychiatrists will get them if we 
"| aon watch out! For years, we have 

been told that the fears of childhood 
may lead to adult psychoses. If this be 
true, the very disquieting news in the public 
press that has been our daily portion from 
Europe these many months, with far-reach- 
ing reverberations in our country, threatens 
the normality of our future citizens. Jest- 
ing aside, to what extent shall we expose 
immature children to the scareheads of war, 
murder and sudden death blazoned forth to 
ajittery world? Again the question arises, 
“What, for the deaf child, is the maturation 
period for the newspaper?” 

Personally, I agree with those educators 
who maintain that the newspaper should 
not be placed in the hands of deaf children 
in the schoolroom until the junior high 
school period. Before that time the deaf 
child’s reading should include a wide va- 
riety: fairy tales, biography, _ travel, 
science, nature stories, etc., all of which 
make for well-rounded development. Where 
the newspaper assumes too much impor- 
tance in the deaf child’s reading curricu- 
lum, there is a decided loss in education, 
language ability, general information and 
imagination. 

But, for the sake of our future citizenry, 
we must, to quote the author of “America’s 
First Line of Defense,” in Modern Teach- 
ing, combat the “ignorance of world af- 
fairs that comes about through inertia, 
through inability to handle the concepts 


tossed about so freely in the public press, 
through plain lack of interest... . . We 
must give that training which will enable 
the students to understand that news, to 
detect and resist propaganda toward un- 
worthy ends, to develop attitudes of sym- 
pathy, tolerance, world-mindedness.” How 
and when are we do to this? 

Granted that “we are prone to be inter- 
ested in that about which we know consid- 
erable,” we want our pupils to acquire the 
newspaper habit, but not until they have 
the maturity to choose worth-while news. 
It has been my observation that when I 
have brought a newspaper into the school- 
room, my sixth year class of deaf children 
(fourth grade public school) invariably is 
interested in the comics, the prize fights, 
the patent medicine advertisements, the 
murders and any news of a sensational 
character, rather than in the news of the 
day. How is the newspaper habit to be 
fostered if the newspaper is not to be put 
into the hands of young children? 

In the Washington State School for the 
Deaf we attempt to solve this problem by 
the study of My Weekly Reader and Cur- 
rent Events, graded publications for pri- 
mary, intermediate and junior high school. 
These are of inestimable value in the teach- 
ing of current events and may be supple- 
mented by selected clippings from the news- 
papers so that there is a gradual gain in 
interest in national and world affairs. My 
own practice is to cut from the newspapers 
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illustrations depicting the news of the day, 
together with the explanatory titles and 
sometimes the articles which accompany 
them. The text may be imperfectly under- 
stood, it is true, but the pictures stimulate 
interest and the brighter pupils glean some- 
thing from the printed material. These clip- 
pings are put on the bulletin board in the 
schoolroom. One item is selected for the 
morning news. with the explanation writ- 
ten on the blackboard by the teacher, then 
it is read by teacher and pupils together. 
the places mentioned being located on the 
map. The other clippings are left for 
perusal by the pupils at their leisure and 
those of more than passing interest are later 
placed on a supplementary bulletin board 
for further reference. 

Thus a maximum of wholesome news is 
presented with the expenditure of a mini- 
mum of time, taking no time from the 
basic work in reading so necessary to the 
pupils’ progress. Even with this method, 
I must confess, there is a type of pupil 
more interested in turning over the clipping 
to see what is on the other side than in 
learning what he can from it. However, 
this is offset by the joy of seeing a pupil 
look at the picture, read the article at least 
in part, look up the location of a country 
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or city on the map and then ask the teache; 
an intelligent question on the subject. 

In our profession, particularly, we ov 
it to our pupils to bring them all we ca 
of world news and to help them interpre 
it. Handicapped as our students are by 
being shut off from the political discus 
sions of the man in the street and from 
the pros and cons that come over the radio, 
they must to an even greater degree than 
hearing students be able to read, sift, weigh 
and arrive at accurate conclusions if they 
are to become intelligent voters, which is 
necessary if our democracy is to survive. To 
quote again from “America’s First Line of 
Defense,” “this war for democracy mus 
be fought and won in the classrooms @ 
America. . . Current events teaching 
then, is synonymous with training in citi 
zenship.” 


However, in spite of the importance of 


this phase of our teaching, let us not rush 
the children. A little done consistenth 
each year, giving full time to the reading 
program of the grade and leisure reading 
from the wealth of material in the library, 


will result in the gradually acquired knowl} 


edge and sustained interest that will fur 
nish the essential preparation for the news 
paper when the time comes to place it in 
the pupils’ hands. 





ll. Newspaper Reading at School 


By Luca May Bruce 





"VE read Miss Wright’s article—‘Matu- 
ration or Saturation—Which?” with a 
great deal of interest, some agreement 

and some disagreement. Since the world 
just now is more interested in disagreement 
than agreement, I'll skip the agrees and go 
on to the disagrees. 

In the second paragraph of Miss Wright’s 
article she says that the newspaper should 
not be placed in the hands of deaf children 
before the junior high school period. I dis- 
agree with her there for the reason that 
many of our children have been in school 
for ten or eleven years when they reach the 


junior high school level and are 17, 18 of 
maybe 19 years of age. A large majority 
of them drop out of school about that time 
and, if they have not formed some news 
paper habit, you may rest assured that they 
will not suddenly acquire it at home. 

In the same paragraph, she says tha 
where the newspaper assumes too much im 
portance in the deaf child’s reading, ther 
is decided loss in education, language abik 
ity, general information, and imagination 

I don’t know just what she means by to? 
much importance, but I do feel that if the 
child is reading with any understanding 
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of the newspaper he is bound to gain in 
education, language ability and informa- 
tion. 

The deaf child has such a lot to learn 
and such a short time in school in which 
to learn it that we must encourage him to 
pick up information for himself at an early 
age. Of course, he is going to select scan- 
dals, murders, kidnappings, prize fights, 
etc., at first. He has to be taught how to 
select news of interest and importance, and 
it is only through trial and through being 
told by his teacher that he is in error that 
he at last learns what is of value and what 
is not. 

When the children are first asked to read 
the papers and bring in some real news 
for the News period, they sprain their 
brains trying to memorize things which 
mean absolutely nothing to them. A short 
time ago a fourth grade boy went to the 
slate and wrote from memory the follow- 
ing—“Discarded bedsteads are consigned 


~] 


to munitions factories as scrap iron.” The 
only words he knew in the entire sentence 
were bed, are, to and iron. His teacher 
was amused and amazed but she kept her 
face straight, applauded his mental effort 
and explained that he should try to under- 
stand what he was reading. Together they 
got the dictionary and looked up all the 
words. He finally found out what he was 
writing about, and the lesson of trying to 
understand what he reads instead of merely 
memorizing meaningless words went over, 
and he was not discouraged in his efforts 
to get something from the newspapers. 
Miss Wright’s method of cutting impor- 
tant items from the paper and bringing 
them into the school room for explanation, 
discussion and rereading is an excellent 
way of getting the children interested in 
the papers and teaching them to be selec- 
tive; but if she waits until the children are 
really mature before allowing them to try 
it for themselves, she risks losing the forma- 
tion of a habit which will always be helpful. 


Ill. Newspaper Reading at Home 


By Epna BuRNEY 


N my opinion, the deaf child’s interest in 
the newspaper follows the same pattern 
as that of the average hearing child. 

He is first interested in comic strips; then 
in the lurid and sensational. Later comes 
his desire to know something of sports. 
Later still is aroused an interest in general 
news; after which he is led to consider and 
compare the opinions of others; and it 
becomes natural for him to turn to the edi- 
torial comment. But whereas the hearing 
child’s interest springs spontaneously from 
a desire to know more about the things he 
hears discussed everywhere, the deaf child’s 
interest must be aroused and _ stimulated 
by some person sufficiently concerned about 
his development to spend the time and 
thought necessary to awaken this interest. 

I think the deaf child in the home should 

have access to the entire newspaper from 
the time he is able to read. Of course, the 


colored comic sections appeal to him before 
this, and these can be explained to him and 
made enjoyable to him through pantomime, 
even before he has language. The value of 
the comic section lies not only in the fact 
that it kindles a desire to read. It also 
helps develop a sense of humor, often sadly 
neglected in the education of the deaf child. 
Crude as the humor sometimes is, most at- 
tempts at childish humor have crude begin- 
nings, and we must bear with this phase 
and even encourage it if we wish the child 
to develop in the appreciation of humor. 
Parents often complain of the tedium of 
reading and re-reading the funny paper to 
their hearing children, but they know noth- 
ing about how utterly and exhaustingly tire- 
some a funny paper can be until they have 
laboriously explained it, caption by caption, 
to a deaf child, only to be rewarded with a 
stony stare and the demand, “Why is it 








an 
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funny?” At this point, the only thing to do 
is to take a deep breath and silently affirm, 
with regard to this stage of development, 
“This, too, will pass.” As I assure you it 
does. All too scon will come the day when 
the deaf boy sneaks out of bed on Sunday 
morning to be the first to grab the funny 
paper, and repairs to his room, leaving the 
rest of the paper strewn from the front door 
all through the house; and one must ex- 
plain to Father the importance of encourag- 
ing the reading habit in the child, while at 
the same time secretly suspecting that there 
might be just as much need for encouraging 
the old fashioned virtue of consideration 
for one’s elders. 


The Dramatic and Sensational 


Later, the child’s attention can be drawn 
to pictures covering news events; and he 
should be told about these pictures in a 
manner that will make them interesting to 
him. Since it is the highly colored and 
sensational that first appeals to him and is 
most often pictorially illustrated, I believe 
he should be allowed this outlet, which 
draws his interest away from himself and 
his home and immediate environment, and 
is, therefore, a step forward in his educa- 
tion. Furthermore, to deny him the oppor- 
tunity of reading this part of the newspaper 
will only add the lure of the forbidden to 
his natural instinct for the dramatic and 
sensational. As his education progresses, 


and his experience broadens, his interest’ 


in this part of the paper will fall to its prop- 
er level. 

In the third or fourth grade, he will be 
having his first introduction to geography 
through stories of children in other lands; 
and a news item concerning something that 
will have some effect upon the lives of chil- 
dren about whom he has read will probably 
be of interest to him. 

The actual reading of the newspaper 
comes much later, I believe, as the deaf 
child must have many years of language 
before he is able to comprehend newspaper 
language with sufficient ease to make him 
want to read it. But he can be prepared 
for reading it by the familiarity that comes 
from handling it daily, so that he will turn 
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to it naturally as his reading ability de. 
velops. 


















Geography and History 

As he continues with the study of g 
raphy and history, some knowledge of 
events current in the countries he is st 
ing will bring these subjects to life for h 
and his increasing knowledge of the 
vironment and past of the peoples will 
his understanding of their present 
quicken his interest. In my own work 4 
parent and teacher, it has often seemed 
me that the news most obligingly center 
around the place we are studying at 
moment. For instance, the controve 
over buying Argentine beef for our navy 
came at the time we were studying Argen. 
tina and the peculiar advantages this coun. 
try has for raising good beef cheaply. We 
are finding the fundamental causes of the 
recurrent European wars through a study 
of the geographical problems of the differ 
ent countries, and the necessity for obtain- 
ing raw materials on the part of the “have 
not” countries. In our history, we are now 
studying the beginning of the machine age, 
and we have opportunities for comparing 
the time when weavers destroyed looms be: 
cause the looms took away their jobs, with 
the present, when we have destructive 
strikes caused partly by the fact that other 
machines are replacing other men. 


The Deaf Child Is a Normal Child 


It cannot be too often repeated that the 
deaf child is simply a normal child who 
does not hear; and the only difference we 
need to make between the training of the 
two is to see that the deaf child receives 
as far as is possible, the same impulse 
through his remaining senses that he woul 
receive through the ear if that avenue w 
open to him. This requires thought 
time and patience, more thought and m 
time than any teacher is able to spend u 
any one child, and it is the job of the 
ent to supplement the work of the sch 
and continue in the home to train the d 
child’s interest out and away from hi 
and into the world of thought and ideas— 
which is the aim of all education. 
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NEW EXECUTIVES OF SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
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A Tool for Speech Teaching 


By JosePHINne B. TIMBERLAKE 


VERY young person who takes up 

the work of teaching the deaf be- 

comes familiar within a short time 
with one of the most troublesome problems 
of the intermediate grades—the problem of 
poor speech that arises from the rapidly ex- 
panding vocabulary. 

“Oh, yes,” the teachers say, “the chil- 
dren talk better in the primary grades than 
in our department. Why shouldn’t they? 
They know only a few words, and have 
plenty of time for drill on all of them! 
And then, too, speech is a novelty to the 
primary children. By the time they reach 
us they are bored with the hard work it 
takes, and it is practically impossible to 
interest them.” 

Teachers of speech correction in the pub- 
lic schools are faced with a similar prob- 
lem: the child, though with normal hearing, 
usually fails to recognize the imperfections 
of his own speech, and does not wish to 
assume any responsibility for improving 
it. Catching, and maintaining, his interest 
is a challenge to his teacher. 

Two years ago a new tool appeared in 
the speech correction field—a book for the 
personal use of small children, called “Bet- 
ter Speech and Better Reading.” The au- 


thor, Lucille D. Schoolfield, had written it ° 


because of her need of materials for her 
own classes and her inability to find them 
in published form. Years of experience first 
as a kindergartner and later as a special 
teacher of speech correction had brought 
her in contact with an unusual number of 
schools and children, and deep personal in- 
terest in children with handicaps led her to 
set a strict standard for her book. It must 
be for the child himself. It must be bound 
in a bright color, so that he would enjoy 
owning and using it. It must be in large 
type, so that even a small child could read 
it easily. It must be based on the standard 
primary word lists, so that he could under- 
stand it and strengthen his reading vocab- 


ulary. It must provide for much repetition 
of every elementary sound and every con. 
sonant blend, in every possible position jn 
a word; and it must indicate many differ. 
ent ways of using the material, to provide 
variety. 

Naturally a book that met these require. 


ments would be useful outside the special | 
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field of speech correction, and teachers of | 
the deaf were quick to recognize its value, | 


A year after its appearance, an experiment 


was begun in the use of this book as a chil. | 


dren’s text book in two schools for the deaf 
in different localities. 

On request, Miss Schoolfield herself pre. 
pared an outline for the two teachers under 
whom the experiment was to be tried, Miss 


Mary E. Numbers of the Clarke School, 


Northampton, and Miss Mary C. New of | 


the Lexington School, New York. This out- 
line indicates a method of using the text 
only in hearing-aid classes, which, of 
course, are taught in much the same way 
as classes of children with normal hearing. 
The plan and the teachers’ reports on the 
results follow. 


Teaching Plan 
For Class Using Hearing Aids 
Lesson on ch 

(Each child has copy of “Better Speech and 
Better Reading.”’) 

1. Each child takes strip of paper and covers 
all words in Column 1, except the initial ch’s. 
Teacher, or child with good ch, speaks into micro 
phone, saying each ch down the column. Other 


children repeat (if they can say the sound well) | 
until the sound is firmly fixed in each childs § 


mind. 

2. Teacher says: “Let’s play a radio game. 
Can you see the person who is talking over the 
radio? If I were talking over the radio, could 
you see me? I will be the announcer. What can 
you do to keep from seeing me? (Close eyes.) 
Now I am going to say some words that begin with 
ch. You listen, and see if I make a mistake. 
If I say one that does not begin with ch, you 
must turn off the radio. 

cha(r), cha(r), cha(r), puppy 
cha(r), cha(r), cha(r), house 
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cha(r), cha(r), man 
cha(r), cha(r), cha(r), cha(r), dog” ete. 

3. Class opens books. Teacher reads slowly the 
first ten words, children pointing to each as spok- 
en, and listening intently. 

1. Books closed. Teacher reads same list, but 
inserts occasional very different word, not be- 
ginning with ch. such as book, desk, potato. Chil- 
dren hold up hands when they hear the different 
words. 

5. Books open. Children take turns in reading 
words in Ist column. Teacher pays little atten- 
tion to mistakes other than in pronouncing ch. 

6. Children are assigned a few words in Ist 
column with which to make sentences and bring 
to class. Sentences are used for speech work, 
but only ch is stressed in working for perfection. 

7, Books closed. Teacher says: “I am going to 
say a sentence. Maybe it will have one ch in it, 
maybe two or three, or more. Tell me how many 
times you hear ch.” Sample: The child is feeding 
the chickens. (At first, the teacher slightly over- 
emphasizes the sound of ch.) 

8. Books open. Teacher points to ch at ends of 
words, and reads each ch down the column. Then 
she reads the words, having class listen closely. 

9. Books closed. Teacher says: “I am going to 
say a word. It may begin with ch or it may end 
with ch. Listen and tell which.” Continue 
ad lib. 

10. Teacher reads center column, pointing out 
that ch is in middle of word. Gives listening ex- 
ercises as in No. 9, having class identify initial, 
final, or medial position of ch. 

ll. Books open. Teacher reads story on page 
9], one sentence at a time, having children cover 
that one. (This makes the 
ch’s stand out more clearly.) Children select the 


me 


all sentences below 


ch words. 

12. Children read sentences aloud, paying spe- 
cial attention to ch. Teacher ignores other incor- 
rect sounds for the time being. 

Other sounds, of course, may be handled in 
the same way, with proper allowances for those 
that do not occur in all positions. 


Report from the Lexington School 


I have used the book, ‘Better Speech and 
Better Reading,” with Class 3B! which is 
an acoustic class. The average age of the 
children is eleven. Although the children 
in this class are severely hard of hearing— 
except for two who depend upon lip read- 
ing—it has been possible to carry on the 
work in a way comparable to methods used 
with a hearing class. 

Each child had her own copy of the book, 
and the work was followed as outlined by 
Miss Schoolfield. The lessons have proved 


ll 


interesting to the children, and we feel that 
we can name at least four ways in which 
they have been definitely helpful: (1) The 
ownership of the book proved to be a “mo- 
tivation” factor in creating interest in the 
(2) 


over the hearing aid, was shown to have 


speech lesson. The work, conducted 
value in the training of discriminate hear- 
ing. (3) The exercises as planned afford 
opportunity and provide fertile material for 
drill on defective elements. (4) The lists of 
words contain many that were unfamiliar, 
and the explanation of these brought about 
vocabulary growth. 

Miss Schoolfield points out in her book 
the necessity for supplying variety, and sug- 
gests many ways of doing so. Other ways 
which added much interest were worked out 
with this class, as follows: 

(A) The teacher brings simple original 
stories to class. These consist of only three 
If the class has been 
the 
stories contain many words having initial, 
medial, or final “k.” The teacher gives the 
stories through the microphone, and the 
children listen, with eyes closed, and find 
the “k” words. As a child gives these, the 
teacher writes them on the blackboard. An- 
other child is asked whether the “k’s” in 
these words are initial, medial. or final. 


or four sentences. 
working on the consonant sound “k” 


(B) The teacher lists three or four words 
containing the “k” sound on the board, and 
the children make up simple stories using 
these words. While one child tells his story, 
the rest listen and report whether the words 
containing “k” are pronounced correctly. 

(C) The teacher brings in news items, 
and gives them to the children through the 
microphone very simply, sentence by sen- 
tence. 

Ex. “Hitler left the beer hall about nine 
o'clock.” 

The children listen with their eyes closed, 
A child is asked 
to repeat the sentence. After he has done 
so correctly, another child is called on to 
give the “k” 
then the teacher adds another sentence of 


as in the other exercises. 


words in the sentence, and 


news and the same procedure is followed. 
If the children have a difficult time remem- 
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bering the “k”’ words, they may be allowed 
to write them down as a child repeats the 
sentence which the teacher has dictated. 

(D) Simple poems, in addition to those 
in the book, can be used for exercises of 
this type, too. The teacher brings one in, 
first. She writes it on the board, and the 
class picks out all the words containing the 
“k” sound. The poem may then be read by 
the class, and memorized if desired. An- 
other day the children may bring simple 
poems to class and also written lists of 
words containing the “k” sound taken from 
the poems. As each submits his list, the rest 
of the children tell whether the “k’s” are 
initial, medial, or final. 

(E) The children enjoy using Miss 
Schoolfield’s outline with the vowel sounds 
as much as with the consonants. When the 
class has thoroughly covered two conso- 
nant or vowel sounds, they may be com- 
bined in an exercise. The teacher brings 
to class slips of paper on each of which she 
has written two words. Each word con- 
tains one of the sounds covered, and each 
child draws one of the slips. For example, 
if the two sounds studied had been “k”’ 
and “p,” a child might draw: 

“put cake _____. pos 

He is given a few minutes to think of a 

sentence containing these two words, as: 
“Mother put the cake on the table.” 

Each child has different words with 
which to make a sentence. The children 
listen while one pupil reads his sentence, 
identify the words beginning with “k” and 
“py,” and report whether the words were 
correctly pronounced. 

This outline is excellent for hard of hear- 
ing children. Much of it could also be used 
with totally deaf children, but more for lip 
reading than for speech. Exercises 1, 5, 6, 
and 12 could be used nicely for speech 
work, but of course the teacher, not the 
class, would have to correct the mistakes. 
Some of the other exercises, especially num- 
ber 2, could be adapted as lip reading 
drills that the children would enjoy. 

I have not found practical for our hard 
of hearing children the idea of concentrat- 
ing upon the one element which is being 
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practiced to the exclusion of other mis. | 


takes. It seems to me that the children’s 
attention should be called to any mistakes 
in speech that they make, and that the 
whole word, phrase, or sentence should be 
spoken as nearly correctly and as carefully 
as possible. 
—CATHERINE Lamp, 


Report from the Clarke School 


In the foreword of “Better Speech and 
Better Reading,” Miss Schoolfield says her 
book was originally designed to be used 
only in speech classes for the correction of 
articulatory defects. It is fortunate that 
teachers in other fields suggested that it 


would meet the needs of a much wider area. | 


The book is both pleasantly and profitably 
used in our school for deaf children. 

In our acoustic classes there are chil- 
dren with varying degrees of hearing. 
Many of these children, although capable 
of hearing some speech sounds, hear speech 
imperfectly and consequently speak with 
varying degrees of proficiency. Daily prae- 
tice is provided in listening to speech and 
in the imitation of normal speech. The use 
of Miss Schoolfield’s book has added in- 
terest to this practice. Each child in a 
class has an individual copy. The posses- 
sion of this speech book is a source of real 
joy. It provides a wide range of possibili- 
ties for effective use with a class. At first 
the emphasis may be on listening through 


‘the amplifier without the aid of lip reading, 


and recognizing either sentences or single 
words. Each child looks at his book in- 
stead of at the speaker during this exercise 
and has the benefit of the visual cue from 
the printed page. In this way his choice of 
what the sound was like is limited and time 
is not wasted in guessing. After consider- 
able practice, a surprising ability to make 
careful selections is found in some children 
with quite limited hearing ability. For ex- 
ample, on the wh page, the words white 
and why occur. If the child is able to hear 
the vowel sound, it is not necessary for him 
to hear well enough to interpret the breath 
consonants to be able to choose the cor- 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Character Building 


REQUEST for 
A books that teach 
character educa- 


tion in terms simple 
enough for a deaf child 








The new year is here. 

Unknown months stretch away. 
But all I love best 

I still have, today. 

Will the year bring me joy? 
Or mere loss? I can’t say. 

I’m glad for my work 

And my loved ones, today. 


effort to adjust them- 
selves to life.” 

“That is why, when a 
spoiled only child, ten or 
twelve years old, is 
thrust by his doting des- 





to understand came to 
the Volta Bureau. It was 
passed on to me, and I 
hurried to confer with a 
teacher friend of long experience. 

“You can’t teach character out of books,” 
she said, “at least you can’t teach deaf chil- 
dren that way.” 

“Well, then, how do you teach it?” 

“I don’t. Not as a separate subject. I 
don’t need to. It just pops up every day, 
a hundred times a day, in the midst of all 
the other things the children are learning. 
Often it interrupts an important language 
lesson, or arithmetic, and ruins it. But of 
course it’s the most important thing we 
teach.” 

“You think so?” 

“Certainly, if our chief job as teachers 
is to help these children meet life situations 
successfully, and it is. What is character, 
anyhow, but one’s way of reacting to life? 
If a deaf child doesn’t learn to make the 
right adjustments to perplexing life situa- 
tions while he is young, and under his 
teacher’s sympathetic guidance, how will he 
ever learn?” 

“That is true,” I agreed. “Too many mal- 
adjusted deaf friends of mine complain 
about how cruel the hearing world is to 
them, when they have never made a real 


I can’t plan for a year, 
But for this day, I may. 
Dear God, keep me grateful 
And kindly today. 


perate parents into this 
school, I wonder if it is 
not already too late to 
help him. So many of 
his habits have been formed and fixed. 

“And during the school day many an 
important life situation comes up. Cheat- 
ing occurs, for instance, or tantrums. This 
very morning Mary Emma, a quiet docile 
child who has never given trouble, went 
into hysterics and began pummelling Jo- 
seph, who, she told me later, had ‘Poor 
Thinged’ her. It seems she has no money 
and can’t buy tap dancing shoes, and was 
feeling sorry for herself. Joseph’s patroniz- 
ing made her wild with rage. But she'll 
have to learn self control, somehow. 

“In almost any group of children—deaf 
children or hearing children—there is a 
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bully and a glutton and a sly child and a 
lazy one. and so on. The one who is most 
difficult to help is the apathetic, indifferent 
child, the child who doesn’t care. 

“We teachers have all these children to 
deal with. and we know their danger. 
That little bully, twenty years from now, 
may be humiliating his wife in public. The 
little lazybones may bring his wife and 
children home for the old folks to keep, 
unless we help him to change his ways. 
We know that he won't change from bad 
habits to good habits unless he is as de- 
sirous of being good as he was of being 
bad. We can punish him, scold him, re- 
monstrate with him, but unless his attitude 
is right he won't do right. 

“I have been penalizing little Johnny 
for his scribbling. I have torn up his pa- 
pers and made him rewrite them. 
erased all the work he has put on a black- 
board, and he’s had to do it all over again, 
but Johnny kept right on scribbling till the 
other day. 

“Then everybody wanted to write a let- 
ter to Mrs. Parks, a kindly Board member, 
who had given big candy hearts to the chil- 
dren. 


I’ve 


Thank-you notes were in order, and 
the four best notes were to go to Mrs. 
Parks. Johnny loves Mrs. Parks, and he 
wanted his letter to go. His first letter 
hadn't a chance, and he insisted on trying 
again. I let him try. I never saw Johnny 
try so hard, but he hasn’t learned to write 
nicely, and he couldn’t change sloppy writ- 
ing habits at a minute’s notice. The class 
voted on the best four notes, and Johnny 
saw himself that his was out of the running. 
He didn’t make a fuss, but he was very 
doleful, and I promised him that I would 
help him every day, till he writes as nicely 
as anybody. Then I’m going to see that 
letters go out to somebody, so that Johnny 
That will do him more 
good than all my special help with his writ- 


can taste success. 


ing. He needs to know that he can write 
nicely. We teachers know that failure en- 


genders doubt in oneself. We don’t want 
Johnny to think he is a failure in anything, 
even if it is only penmanship. 

“All children need the confidence that 
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Deaf children need it 
more than hearing children, even. One year 
when I had a class of slow, over-age deaf 
children it was hard for me to remember 
this. I was so interested in helping them 
learn arithmetic and language that I caught 
myself, more than once, spending all my 
time correcting mistakes, and scolding for 
them, instead of helping these poor slow 
kids have the experience of winning! 

“I decided to concentrate on arithmetic 
combinations, and made games and sets 
of cards, and let the youngsters go to the 
drawer and help themselves, whenever they 
finished other work, and practice their com- 
binations. It wasn’t long till they did know 
them, but they kept right on practicing. 
They liked to do them because they could! 

“The principal helped me, and we got 
up a contest with other classes, and the 
children who won the contest were the slow- 
est ones I had. But they did know their 
combinations! Were they proud! They 
wore blue ribbons, and the younger, bright- 
er children who had competed and lost ac- 
tually treated them with respect. First time 
in their lives they had had that experience, 
poor dears! 

“It had a big effect on me, too. I realized 
there must have been many times when my 
ill advised methods to speed up the work 
were retarding character growth, instead 
of helping it along. So I tried to change 
And when I have a new pupil 
who is bored and indifferent and just sits 
there, I never know whether it’s my lesson 
that is to blame, or whether some former 
teacher was so uninteresting that the child’s 
habits of inattention and apathy were built 
up. Then I wonder how many pupils | 
have helped to make dull and inattentive. 
They tell us, you 
know, that habits 
of inattention be- 
gin in the kinder- 
garten. 

“Just as the 
day’s learnings in 
arithmetic or geog- 
raphy cannot be 
measured, though 


comes with success. 


my ways! 
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we know there is growth, so the day’s 
crowth in character—up or down—cannot 
be measured. But even our smallest chil- 
dren are learning character lessons, good 
or bad, every day in school. I try to keep 
remembering this. I’d hate to think my 
scolding Gertie for her mistakes was what 
made her copy Isadore’s paper, and that 
Philip’s sullenness was because I was find- 
ing too much to blame him for, and nothing 
to praise.” 

“Thanks very much,” I told my friend. 
“Thanks from the department and me. 
You've given me a good deal to think 
about.” 

She had. much! 
rather gloomy before recess today, reflect- 


Too I was feeling 
ing upon it all, on account of my problem 
child, J. Patchell K———, Jr. I feared that 
Patchell was going to be one of my failures. 

Patchell has been with me_ several 
months. He comes from a superior home, 
has had every advantage, and yet he has 
sat in the class as our Lone Wolf. Given 
every chance to cooperate and be friendly, 
Patchell has steadily resisted us. 

He has done his lessons just because he 
had to. On the playground he has fought 
boys his own size and bullied smaller boys. 
He has accepted a full share of every treat 
provided by the other children, but has 
never shared anything of his own with any- 
body. 

Box after box has come from his home, 
always with little notes, “Give some of your 
cookies to your classmates, Patchell,” or 
“Share this candy with your classmates, 
Patchell.” But all such hints went unheeded. 
I never even knew about them till the house- 
mother told me. 

When his mother’s letters asked if Patch- 
ell had shared this treat or that one, he 
didn’t seem to mind telling her no. 

What should I do? I didn’t know. If I 
insisted on Patchell’s treating his classmates 
when he didn’t want to, it wouldn't be his 
treat, and after all, the things were his. I 
try not to tamper with private ownership! 

But this morning when I came into school 
I found a letter from Patchell’s father: “I 
am sending apples enough from our pet 
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apple tree for all the children. Please tell 
me if Patchell shares them.” 

I found out from the housemother that 
the apples had arrived. But Patchell came 
to school without the sign of an apple. 
Should I show him his father’s letter to 
me? Use coercion? What good would that 
do toward changing Patchell’s attitude? 
What would my teacher friend with whom 
[ had discussed character training do? | 
wondered. 

Then as the day went on I tried to check 
all the character training incidents that 
happened naturally, and take advantage 
of them. 

Maggie came back from the infirmary 
with her right hand bandaged. She tried 
pluckily to write with her left. She was 
brave. 

The other children helped her off with 
her sweater. They were kind. 

My wrist watch ribbon came open and 
one of the children flew to fix it. He was 
helpful. 

One of our school room windows had 
been broken by a stray ball, and a boy 
from downstairs came up and assumed re- 
sponsibility. He was trustworthy. 

But alas! Somebody had been impolite 
and somebody had been angry and some- 
body had cheated. All were promptly de- 
nounced by their classmates, but the day’s 
advance in character growth seemed du- 
bious. 

And the problem of Patchell weighed on 
my mind. Was I doing wrong in not fore- 
ing him to share his apples? I didn't 
think so, but I’ve often been wrong! Patch- 
ell was staring stonily, as usual, and when a 
boy’s foot touched his he kicked it off. 

Then it was recess, and the children hur- 
ried out, and I found a lot of torn papers 
under Tommy’s desk. Evidently the lessons 
on neatness had made no impression on 
Tommy. 

I ate an apple and wondered why on 
earth I should try to write about character 
training. 

Then the bell rang, and the children came 
back, and at the head of the line was Patch- 
ell, carrying a big paper bag from which 
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v4 apples were falling 
lax Me out as fast as the chil- 
aN dren could pick them 
/o) up. “Patchel] will 
(te treat!” they shouted. 
45 rae “Patchell will treat 


apples to us!” 

Yes, Patchell was 
going to share his ap- 
ples. His face was 
beaming with pride 
and satisfaction as he handed them out, and 
when he came to me he said handsomely, 
“You two!” 

Was it the effect of the other children’s 
treats? Had our friendliness at last moved 
him? Is Patchell going to be friendly, after 
all? I didn’t know, and didn’t care. Patch- 
ell is growing. He treated everybody, and 
he wanted to do it. 

So it seems to me that while we need to 
be watchful about right attitudes, we 
needn’t worry too much about character 
training. As my friend told me, it pops up 
right along, and the children do grow. 
With classmates to judge them and teachers 
who love them, they can’t help growing— 
even our Patchells! 
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Letter Writing 


We have had more than the usual number 
of questions lately, and have been busy 
referring them to experienced teachers of 
our acquaintance. Some we shall have to 
hold over till next month, but the following 
letter came first of all, so it is being an- 
swered immediately. 

It was a question about letter writing in 
the primary department: 


Dear TEACHER ACROSS THE HALL: 

Do you approve of class letters? I teach in a 
residential school, where the children send a 
letter home every week. The children just pro- 
moted to me have been in the habit of sending 
home a class letter, composed by the teacher and 
pupils. Now I am trying to encourage the chil- 
dren to write their very own letters. As they are 
only third year children their language ability is 
limited. Their letters are short and extremely 
simple. Complaints are coming in from their 
parents, “Why don’t you write me a nice long 
letter like the letters you sent me last year?” 
Help, help! 

—Mary T.——— 


‘thing for her pal’s birthday. 
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The Answer 

I hardly know how to advise you, he. 
cause I am prejudiced, if you call it that, 
against class letters. I have never approved 
of them. First, because they give the par. 
ents an entirely wrong idea of the child’s 
attainments, and second, because they build 
up in a small deaf child’s mind a wrong 
idea of letter writing. A compilation of 
class events, events written about by every. 
body and copied as class topics, corrected 
and revised, is surely not the same thing as 
a child’s own letter. Better for him to write 
three faltering words all his own. 

But since you had nothing to do with 
what went before, I suggest that you enclose 
a little note to the complaining parents, 
telling that Tommy, having been promoted 
to a higher grade, is now being encouraged 
to write his own letters, and that at first 
these letters must be short. Assure the par- 
ent that as soon as Tommy can write longer 
letters he will do so. 

Meanwhile, you can do a great deal to 
speed up the development of letter writing 
ability by keeping a record of all the let- 
ters, gifts and boxes of good things to eat 
the children. receive, reminding them that 
they must thank father and mother on 
Letter Day. Questions parents ask can also 
be saved. Any little needs of the children 
furnish letter material. Johnny needs money 
to get his hair cut, Katy needs new gym 
shoes, Nellie wants mother to send some- 
Have a model 
letter copied on the blackboard, some other 
day, for every child to admire, but be sure 
to have it erased immediately. Keep the 
letters short. Too often little deaf children 
have a mistaken idea that the longer letters 
are the better they are, and they will fill up 
several pages with trite statements of fact, 
or repetitions. 

For the child who insists on writing 
“Dear mother: You came to see me. You 
brought me candy. I took a walk with 
you. You went home,” etc., I have found 
that “playing letter” helps. Put him at 
one end of the room, with letter paper and 
pencil. Put his mother (played by a child) 
at the other. Let another child play post- 
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man and deliver the finished letter. Let 
“mother” yell “I know that!” when the 
letter writer tries to tell her things she is 
aware of. It helps. 

The child who always writes “I am well 
and hope you are the same.” can be shown 
a number of letters from real people, with 
their different beginnings. The little gir! 
who got a new dress for her birthday should 
be helped to mention it in the 


letter she writes after the first a 
ge \ 

time she wears it. Shecantell yi 
vy 


her mother it is pretty or that 


Too often 


the girls like it. . 
children say “Thank you for 

my new dress,” and let it go | 
at that, when the new dress 
has meant a good deal of sac- 


(ree 
co} 
3 - 
. 7 
rifice for mother. | 
The child letter is 
nothing but a series of “Will- 
can be re- 


whose 


you-give me’s” 
minded that since it is not polite to beg for 
things it isn’t polite to beg in letters. The 
child who tries to tell about every little 
tumble, or scratch, in exaggerated terms, 
can be warned that mother and father will 
worry. if they think he is ill. The child 
who wants to enumerate every character in 
every movie he saw, and tell everything 
each character did, will desist when he is 
told that no doubt father and mother saw 
the movie, too. (Perhaps he will!) 

I realize that Letter Day is a day of hard 
work for teacher, but any teacher can con- 
sole herself, reflecting that letters furnish 
motivation for intensive language learning. 
I never yet have found a boy who didn’t 
work his head off to learn how to ask father 
to give him that football he wanted for his 
birthday. 

Of course, a class letter would be easier. 
but then, it wouldn’t be a real letter. 

Good bye and good luck. 


—Ann R—— 


Poetry Section 


The flowers that bloom in the school. ha! 
ha! 
The flowers that bloom in the school. 
The pride of the room. 


=> 
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But how sickly, each bloom! 
The flowers that bloom in the school. 


The flowers that bloom in the school, ha! 
ha! 
The flowers that bloom in the school, 
They wilt in the light 
And get frozen at night, 
The flowers that bloom in the school. 


The flowers that bloom in the 
= <9 school, ha! ha! 
y) The flowers that bloom in the 
| school, 
I gave up one day, 
And threw mine away, 
a The flowers that bloom in the 


school. 


Politeness Series—IlIl 


4! 


(We suggest that the teachers take up 
these little suggestions with the children, ex- 
plain or dramatize, if this is necessary. 
Then the rules can be copied in the chil- 
dren’s note books. ) 

Are You Polite in School? 

You will be clean when you come to 
school. Your hair will look neat. 

You will be clean after recess, too. 

Your desk will look neat. Keep your 
things in it, not on it. 


If you Are 


You will keep the floor clean. Throw 
bits of paper in the waste basket. If you 


drop the blackboard crayon or eraser, pick 
it up and clean the floor. 

You will be careful of your school books. 
They are expensive. You will be careful 
of the desks and chairs, too. 

You will not be lazy in school. You will 
sit up straight, and stand up straight. You 
will watch the teacher. 

You will be polite to the other children. 
You will not always want the first turn. 
(Or the longest crayon or newest pencil.) 

If the teacher is helping somebody else, 
wait a minute. 

If another child is talking, wait for him 
to finish. 

If the principal or a visitor comes in, you 
will stand up. Boys will get a chair for the 


visitor. 
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If a girl comes in with a note, boys will 
stand up till she has a chair. Girls will not 
rise. 

You will be pleasant and polite. If you 
make a mistake you will not be grumpy. 

You will walk around people, not be- 
If you must go in front of people 
you will say, “Pardon me.” 

You will help the teacher and the other 
pupils to have a fine school. That means 
cooperate. 


tween. 


New Year Resolutions We Wish They 
Would Make (and Keep) 
The Bus Driver: 
I will be on time every morning—never 
a minute too early or late. 
The Janitor: 


I will sweep and dust all the a 
. {7 B 
places that don’t show, as well /| D 
as } se t c . d { 
" those that do . | | JY ¢ >, 
The Program Committee for a 
Teachers’ Meetings: t 4 
We will never spring an ex- 
tra teachers’ meeting with one y 
day’s notice. ( é 
The Small Deaf Pupils: \ } 


We won't upset the inkwell, spill the glue, 


r knock over a vase of flowers, all year. 
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The Board Members: 


We won't bring in important Visiting 


educators the day after the Christmas 9 | 
Easter vacation, or those days when half the | 


children are at the dentist’s 
The School Doctor: 


I won’t inject any painful serums in the | 
children’s arms the day they must take their | E 


intelligence tests. 


The Big Deaf Children: 


We won't ask the same teacher to buy | 


the same Boy Scout calendar more than 
four times. 
The School Visitors: 

If we must yawn we will conceal the act, 


and on departing, swear to say something | 
amiable, if it is only that the children are : 


clean. 
The Parents: 


We will not spend all the time, when we | 


visit Johnny in school, telling the teacher 
she is all wrong about Johnny. 
Ignatius Bjorski (pupil): 

I will bring a handkerchief to school, 
Maybe I will use it when I need it. 
The Public: 

We will never again ask any teachers of 
the deaf how they learned Braille and the 
“lip language.” 


THE NEW CALENDAR 


Hang the new calendar there by the window. 


Take down the old one. The year is gone out. 
Here are new days that we soon will be living, 
Lovely new days we can wonder about. 


First come the white days that bring us mid- 
winter 

Paint us ice pictures on windows and brook. 

Fences and trees will be hidden in snow, now. 

Calendar days make a dream picture book. 


Trees always turn, though, 


colors, 


March will be showing us all the trees bud- 
dling, 

Crocus splashed lawns; 
sing. 

April will hurry with rain and with violets. 

Millions of blossoms will perfume the spring. 


and the robins vill 


Cherries will ripen and bees will be hum 
ming. 

June will bring summer and three months to 
play, 

Wood paths to walk on, big trees to play 
under 

If only the summer would stay and stay! 


to bright flower 


Take off their leaves, and the bird nests 


appear. 


Then the days fly along with us to Christmas 

What happy days there are in the new year! 
—From Scraps in the Schoolroom Desk, 

January, 1938. Reprinted by request. 
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A Half-Century of Progress in the 
New England Schools* V. 


By Louise T. Younc 


CTOBER, 1876, 
through the in- 
fluence of Dr. 

Thomas Hill and the 
Honorable Frederick 
Fox. a school for the 
deaf was opened in a 
room at 4 Free Street. 
Portland, Maine, and 
three pupils were ad- 
mitted, all of whom 
wereresidents of 
Portland. 

Miss Mary H. True, 
a Maine woman, who 
had been the first 
teacher of Mabel 
Hubbard (Mrs. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell), 
was appointed teacher and the school was 
under the care of the School Board of 
Portland. 

During the year 1877-78, there were elev- 
en pupils in attendance. Miss True having 
resigned, Miss Ellen L. Barton of the Hor- 
ace Mann School, Boston; was appointed 
the principal with one assistant. 

At the close of the year in 1880, there 
were nineteen pupils in attendance and 
state aid was given fifteen pupils who re- 
sided in different parts of the state. At 
that time there were three assistants. The 
state appropriation was $200 per capita, 


_ "Introduction: In the summer of 1890 there came 
Into existence the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, “to aid schools 
for the deaf in their efforts to teach speech and speech- 
reading.” In 1940 the organization will celebrate its 
fiftieth birthday, its hosts being all of the schools for 
the deaf in New England, especially the one in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, where the Summer Meeting is to 
be held June 17th to 21st. 

In anticipation of this event, the VoutTa REVIEW 
has invited each of the twelve New England schools, 
in the order of their establishment, to tell of its prog- 
ress, since 1890, in the teaching of speech and lip 
reading; and in those inextricably interwoven subjects, 
language, the use of hearing, and parent education. 

—EDIToR. 





of which $80 was ap- 
plied for tuition and 
$120 was expended 
for board and lodg- 
ing. Children not 
residents of the city 
were boarded in pri- 
vate homes. 

In November, 1892, 
the school was moved 
to a building at 79 
Spring Street which 
was also used by a 
welfare organization 
and the Diet Mission. 

Miss Barton con- 
tinued as principal of 
the school until her 
death in January, 
1894. In February, 1894, Miss Elizabeth R. 
Taylor, a teacher in the Pennsylvania In- 
stitution for the Deaf, was asked to accept 
the position of principal and assumed the 
duties March 21st of that year, remaining 
in that position until June 30, 1931. When 
Miss Taylor took charge there were thirty- 
five pupils with six teachers. 

In 1895, an appropriation was requested 
for the purchase of a large dwelling house 
adjoining the school, and this was remod- 
elled and furnished under the direction of 
Hon. E. Dudley Freeman, a member of the 
Governor’s Council, as a dormitory for the 
pupils. The following year it was decided, 
as the city owned the school-house and the 
state owned the dormitory, to propose to 
the Legislature that the school be made a 
state institution and An Act Establishing 
the Maine School for the Deaf was passed 
March 15, 1897. 

The new dormitory was named in honor 
of Mr. William H. Brownson, the president 
of the first Board of Trustees. The city of 








20 
Portland conveyed free of charge to the 
state its title to the school-house and lot ad- 
joining the dormitory and the state as- 
sumed the entire control of the education of 
the deaf children of Maine. 

In 1901, owing to the crowded condition 
the residence at 91 Spring Street, adjoin- 
ing the dormitory, was purchased. By 
Council Order this building was named 
Taylor Hall, in honor of Miss Elizabeth R. 
Taylor, the principal. 

In 1909, a new school building, includ- 
ing ten class rooms and a gymnasium, was 
built. Later, as the school grew, another 
building was purchased and remodeled as 
a dormitory for little girls. 

The original school building donated by 
the city of Portland is now used as our In- 
dustrial Building and is well equipped for 
manual training and domestic arts. 

The school now has five buildings. There 
are eleven classes, all taught orally, and 
eight of the class rooms are equipped with 
group hearing aids. 

Rhythm, the Tadoma method, and mo- 
tion pictures are also used as aids in de- 
veloping speech and language. 





A ROOM IN THE VOCATIONAL TRAINING DEPARTMENT OF THE MAINE SCHOOL 
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Deaf-Blind Pupils at Perkins* 


By Ints B. HALy 


Our Twins 

HE parents had been told repeatedly 

that all they could ever hope to do 

for Margaret and Jimmy was to give 
them good physical care, for they would 
never be able to learn a thing; but Love 
always finds a way. So it was that the par- 
ents did not give up until they found a 
school that would take their children and 
give them a real chance to develop their 
latent abilities. 

In January of 1937, at the age of six 
years, Margaret and Jimmy Allen came to 
us, accompanied by their devoted friend 
and benefactress, Miss Belva Fox. 


*Epitor’s NOTE: These sketches were written in 
April, 1939. 
progress. 


All the children have since made good 


Picture with me two attractive little be- 
ings, who, in six years, had learned to do 
nothing but to walk; who had learned that 
their food would be given them in form of 
pulp or liquid, that they would not be re- 
quired to put the food into their own 
mouths, nor even have to chew it, that it 
was not necessary for them to make known 
the slightest desire, as everything would be 
done for them at exactly the proper time. 
For six years they were learning, yes, but 
learning nothing constructive save that 
they could walk, sit or lie down and make 
sounds. This business of reconstructing 
the thinking habits of such little lives can- 
not be done in a few weeks or months. It 
takes the patient effort of years. A life is 
not like a city that can be easily destroyed 





MARGARET AND JIMMY ALLEN, DEAF-BLIND TWINS, NINE YEARS OLD. THIS PHOTOGRAPH 
WAS TAKEN THREE YEARS AGO, BEFORE THEY CAME TO PERKINS 











THE TWINS AFTER SOME MONTHS 
AT PERKINS 


and quickly rebuilt. In working with chil- 
dren we are dealing with mind and soul, 
not wood and stone. 

For a year and a half Miss Fox was with 
the twins night and day. Devotedly she 
gave her love and strength, caring for them 
and training them in constructive personal 
habits. Much the same sort of work was 
continued in the school room, every effort 
being made to create in Margaret and 
Jimmy some bit of interest in things and 
people about them. 

As we pause to take inventory of the 
work these children have done in the two 
years they have been with us, we feel we 
are right in saying they have covered as 
much ground as any of our other pupils, in 
the same length of time, if not more, con- 
sidering all that they had to overcome. 

It is interesting to note how alike Mar- 
garet and Jimmy are in their progress. 
They can now dress and undress them- 
selves, can feed themselves, chew their food 
and swallow it properly. They can pick up 
a glass and hold it while they are drink- 
ing. They have developed excellent sani- 
tary habits (waiting on themselves), will 
lead persons places to show what they want, 
and are beginning to play with other chil- 
dren and toys. It is gratifying to see Mar- 
garet or Jimmy get onto and ride the tri- 
cycle and airplane. Our other children of 
like age had been doing all of these things, 
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and more, when they first came to school, 

Margaret and Jimmy are not talking yet, 
but they are giving some good, construc. 
tive sounds, such as babies often make 
when parents think they are talking. The 
twins are very apt in speech-reading com. 
mands. They know eight nouns and re. 
spond to fifty commands. They are also 
responding to sense training work and 
number perception. 

We believe that, although the children’s 
responses have come slowly, our time and 
effort have been well worth while, for these 
two lovely buds are now beginning to open. 


Gloria Shipman 


Gloria Shipman came to us from Cape 
Garardian, Missouri, the fifteenth of Sep- 
tember, 1937, at the age of nine years. 
She had no speech, but showed a definite 
desire to talk. 

Gloria lost her sight and hearing at the 
early age of twenty-three months, from 
spinal meningitis. She is very large for 
her age, but has a very sweet face and is 
an attractive child; since having lost much 
of the excessive weight which she carried 
when we first met her. 

The first day Gloria was in school she 
seemed to realize that the other children 
were talking and understanding speech by 
placing their hands on the speaker’s face. 


(Continued on page 52) 





GLORIA SHIPMAN, ELEVEN, AN APT PU- 
PIL, ALTHOUGH SHE HAD NO INSTRUC- 
TION UNTIL THE AGE OF NINE 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


The following letters are excerpts from the “roundabouts” of the Volta Bureau’s Correspondence 


Club for Parents. 


This club was started late in 1933, with one group of mothers and fathers, 


in widely separated parts of the United States. There are now nine groups, of from seven to nine 
members each. The letters circulate continuously, coming back to the Volta Bureau on each round. 
They indicate conclusively the important part the parents of a deaf child play in his education. 


How to Overcome Shyness 


a roundabout, and | have read and re- 

read this one with great pleasure. School 
has started again for all our kiddies. About 
two weeks before school began, I had to 
prepare Nancy for going away. | talked 
it up, and when September 10 came she 
went so nicely, and that made me fee! much 
better. You might think I’d get used to 
sending her away, but I can’t, even yet. 

I helped with the school census during 
July, and regretted being away from Nancy. 
We did not have any special lessons, but 
played together, did things together, and 
never let up on talking, talking, ‘alking. 
We spent a few days at a boys’ camp in the 
Poconos, where my husband is head coun- 
sellor, and Nancy enjoyed being with the 
boys, who, in turn, took to her. 

She is much too shy around grown peo- 
ple. She has begun to duck behind me 
when someone speaks to her. She wasn’t 
so in the past, and it may be only a stage 
she is passing through. She seems to be 
improving right along, and reads our lips 
better all the time. She has been in a pre- 
school since she was four, but she will be 
seven in January, and I think should be 
with children her own age. The year before 
she went to school I spent getting her to 
watch my lips—and that was a job! We 
played all kinds of games, and had all man- 
ner of toys, about which we talked and 
talked. I inclose some of her written work 
and color work to show what she is doing. 

—Mrs. V. B., Pennsylvania. 


I’ HAS been a long time since I received 


Experiences with a Hearing Aid 


Charles played with hearing children all 
the while he was home for his vacation, and 
he certainly improved in speech. I got a 
Western Electric hearing aid in August, 


and the result was very satisfactory. The 
first day he wore it, he went into his room 
and took out some books to read. He dis- 
covered for the first time that a noise was 
connected with the operation of turning 
the pages. He surely had a lot of surprises 
that day. He has about 40% hearing. He 
took his hearing aid to school and I think 
it will help him a great deal. Although he 
is a fine lip reader, he has never been aware 
of the sounds he heard, and I hope that by 
using a hearing aid for the remainder of 
his school education he will be benefited. 

I noticed in the article inclosed with 
the last roundabout that outside experiences 
are recommended for deaf children. I have 
worked out all the ideas given, and I can 
surely say that my own experience with 
Charles verifies them. As the author says, 
“It is a good thing to provide extensions of 
environment.” Charles is always very good 
about helping me at home, and does so 
whenever he can without being told. He is 
quick to notice things, and is such a good 
lip reader that sometimes people he meets 
merely think he has a speech defect without 
realizing he is deaf. While visiting upstate 
this summer, we stayed in a house where 
the man of the house took an interest in 
Charles. He did not realize Charles was 
deaf until the third day we were there, al- 
though Charles had been rabbit scouting 
with him. 

—Mrs. E. K., New York. 


Outside Interests Help 


I was so glad Mrs. U. had a great deal 
to say concerning outside interests for a 
deaf child. I think a deaf child should 
have a hobby and should develop at least 
some one talent. Don, even at the age of 5, 
seems to love music, and can beat time well. 
The other day he brought in a ten-cent horn 
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he had, and asked another boy in the apart- 
ment to come and play his xylophone at 
the same time. He stood before the music 
stand—with the music upside down—beat- 
ing time with his foot. I wonder what | 
should do about giving him musical train- 
ing. He loves to listen to the music on the 
radio, but seldom tries to hum or use his 
voice in singing. 

He does understand 
hear at the same distance as hitherto. | 
don’t know whether his hearing is worse 
or whether he doesn’t watch the lips as 
closely as he did. I believe he could do 
better. Sometimes you may repeat the 
question at the same tone and from the 
same distance, and he will respond. But 
his vocabulary has increased, and he re- 
sponds to longer sentences than he did. 

He is very shy at times, and will not talk 
at all before people he seldom sees. I hope 
he doesn’t get some kind of complex and 
become more timid as he seems to realize 
that his speech isn’t perfect. I am afraid 
sometimes we push him too much in our 
effort to perfect his speech or correct it. 


—Mrs. O. C., Alabama. 


not seem to nor 


Answer: 

Mrs. C., you may have noticed that Mrs. 
B. mentioned the same thing of Nancy— 
that she was becoming shy of adults. It 
isn’t always the deaf child alone who goes 
through the experience of becoming ab- 
ruptly aware of adults and developing shy- 
ness. Hearing children do the same thing. 
A child who was hail-fellow-well-met with 
everybody at the age of three or four, may 
suddenly start hiding behind his mother 
at the approach of strangers, or doing some- 
thing foolish to attract attention. It is 
probable that he has just become aware of 
himself in his relationship to adults. This 
is a more difficult experience for the su- 
perior child than for the dull child. He is 
perhaps partly conscious of his superiority 
and anxious to demonstrate it, but he can- 
not display it in the company of adults who 
are definitely his superiors, so he either 
sulks or shows off. It is a passing phase and 
need not be serious if as little attention as 
possible is paid to it. A well trained nur- 
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sery school teacher pays very little notice 
to the child who is shy or a show-off, but 
lets him adjust himself. Letting him alone 
furthers this process of adjustment. 

I once watched with interest the proce. 
dure of a nursery school teacher with a new 
pupil who was so shy she would not come 
to the table when the other children had 
their mid-morning lunch. When the other 
children pointed at Bertha, hiding in the 
coat closet, the teacher replied simply, 
“Bertha isn’t ready for her lunch yet,” and 
just ignored Bertha, who presently came 
sliding out for her glass of milk. If the 
teacher had tried to coax her out or pull 
her out, there would have been tantrums, 
probably. It is a good plan always to re- 
member that deaf children have all the same 
reactions and the same problems as hearing 
children, and frequently they can be dealt 
with in the same way. 


H. M. 


A Letter from a Teacher 


Thank you for the introduction and the 
welcome into your group. I find the 
Roundabouts very interesting and helpful. 
and believe them to be one of the most 
constructive developments in the education 
of deaf and hard of hearing children. 

Perhaps I should clarify that last remark. 
It is my earnest belief that deaf children 
can be, and should be educated at home. 
among hearing people, so that they may 
have a normal child-life and at the same 
time meet the problem of living among the 
hearing, which at some time in their lives 
they must meet, and conquer it before it 
becomes, to them, a problem. Add to this 
belief the equally firm conviction that any 
mother and father who can provide correct- 
ly for the development of their child at 
home, had he not become deaf, can, if they 
have the will to do so, provide just as ade- 
quently for the development of that child in 
spite of his handicap. The Roundabouts 
seem to be instruments of great help and 
encouragement to parents in their work 
with their children at home, which is the 
reason I value them so highly. 

The little boy whom I am teaching this 
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vear had his fourth birthday the 20th of 
October. We started our work together 
the 27th of June. I shall try to give you a 
bird’s-eye view of the parts of our work 
which seem to me to count most. Remem- 
ber, when reading, that we started at the 
beginning, as far as language, speech read- 
ing and speech are concerned. 

From the teaching point of view, the 
most important thing done was the starting 
of a school journal the very first day | 
arrived at the child’s home. At the end of 
each school day every little detail of school 
activity and behavior that I could remember 
is recorded. Today this journal covers 157 
single space typewritten pages and is worth 
its wordage in gold. 


Keep a Journal 


I heartily recommend this procedure to 
parents who undertake the teaching of their 
little children at home—not only because 
reading back shows that progress has been 
made, and so keeps up the courage to go 
ahead, but also because such a record al- 
lows a check up, on the findings of which 
new work may be planned. 

In this book, for example, I read that 
at the end of our first five-day week Lamar 
could imitate the sounds of P and WH, 
whenever and wherever I asked him to do 
so, and that was about all he had done. 
Today he can recognize, and say correctly, 
from the printed letters, fourteen different 
consonant and vowel sounds, and is begin- 
ning to be able to say simple syllables from 
their printed form. He is also at the point 
where he can imitate correctly words which 
are made up of sounds that he knows. 
Had I not the record of the long, hard road 
we have gone together to accomplish this 
much I might, were I a parent inexperi- 
enced in teaching, become discouraged and 
think daily effort did not count. 


Association with Hearing Children 


The most important thing in our work 
so far, from the point of view of the child’s 
development, is the association he is being 
given with hearing children. Some years 
ago when teaching in my first public school 
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assignment | began to send my pupils into 
the regular hearing grades for certain work. 
This experiment was stopped by my trans- 
fer to another school where I was not the 
arbiter of the children’s programs. The 
idea remained in my mind, however, and 
last year, when beginning the education of 
a little six year old in her home, | took her 
regularly to her public school twice a week. 
This year this little girl, whose mother is 
now her home teacher, is continuing in 2d 
grade, public school, for number work, 
spelling and art, and is making excellent 
records—all 100 so far—in these subjects. 

Adapting the idea to the four-year-old, 
in July I canvassed the mothers of the 
neighborhood and we had a circle of from 
four to eight children each morning for an 
hour. Beginning the first of September I 
established a regular, two-hour class, con- 
sisting of Lamar, his five-year-old brother 
and two five-year-old girls. Last week we 
extended the time of this class for the com- 
plete school day, from nine to twelve. 

This program is important to Lamar first 
because it brings him into association with 
hearing playmates as an equal. Even though 
he is a year younger he is not petted or cod- 
dled by them. He stands or falls on his own 
efforts. Naturally I do not expect him to do 
all that they do, but the activities are guided 
so that he is not embarrassed by his lack of 
ability in comparison to theirs. He is 
learning to cooperate with a group, to take 
his turn, to share the common properties of 
school, to accept punctuality, regularity and 
good behavior (though he still reverts at 
times to the type of our first weeks in this) 
as normal procedure. Best of all, he is lay- 
ing a splendid foundation for his future 
association and competition with the hear- 
ing world. 


Daily Class Work 


Lamar is very proud of the fact that the 
other children, not having been taught any 
phonetics, must look to him to tell them the 
sounds of the letters, and he loves teaching 
them. He takes his turn at being “teacher” 
in our circle games. He “reads” the chart 
stories by pointing to them after speech 
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reading them from my, or the children’s 
lips. He is their equal at putting together 
these sentences with the duplicate single 
words printed on and cut from cardboard. 
The only activity of the morning in which 
he cannot fully enter is a half hour when 
the three hearing children work at the 
“Play Books,” a preparatory primer seat 
work book. They, being one year his se- 
nior as well as having the development of 
the normally hearing child, are able to con- 
centrate on this work better than he. Since 
they were getting ahead of him I let him 
drop this book and prepared a simpler, 
home made one for him with color names 
only. 

Two little things which have helped La- 
mar considerably may interest you. At 
first Lamar proved impatient at confinement 
to the school room and at having to bow 
to a will not his own. He paid back in 
crossness and crying attempts to bring him 
into the right mood for school. Having 
used the device before, I found two pic- 
tures, one of a crying baby and the other 
of a smiling baby and mounted them on 
large cardboards. Each morning I would 
present a little drama to Lamar, using the 
pictures as puppets. The crying baby would 
be put in a corner on a chair and the smil- 
ing one would sit propped up with us at 
the table. Soon Lamar was the one who 
managed the puppets, and his scoldings 
were far more severe than mine. It was 
not long before the mere sight of the crying 
face would bring the smiles to his. 

The other little help was filling in letter 
shapes with colored chalk. When we had 
a few sounds definitely I began to give 
Lamar the letters which represent them. | 
would draw the letters in large outline in 
white chalk and have him fill in this outline 
with colored chalk. He is not good at 
handwork and I had to help him a great 
deal, but he was always interested in this 
activity and it did as much as anything else 
to teach him to associate the sound of the 
letter with its printed form. 


Shop Work for a Four-Year-Old 


Something that may be of interest is what 
we do with our Saturday mornings. At first 
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I taught similarly for the six mornings, but 
I felt that Lamar needed relaxation on the 
sixth day even more than hearing children, 
Instead of having formal school, therefore, 
we have “shop.” That sounds rather grown 
up, but it is not. We bought a $1 tool set, 
a good substantial vise, and a plane. Each 
Saturday we make some one object. Lamar 
is very much interested in all sorts of motor 
vehicles and so I have confined our shop 
work so far to making something which will 
run. Everything is made from bass wood. 
I plan and draw a print of the parts we are 
to make on the blackboard. Lamar studies 
this blackboard drawing. He helps me draw 
off the lines on the wood. I do the sawing. 
He has tried it but it is too much for him as 
yet. He manipulates the vise exclusively, 
and does it easily and expertly. He shows 
me how the different parts of our machine 
go together. I set the nails and he ham- 
mers them in. We have had four weeks of 
shop. On top of our set of shelves stand a 
two-wheeled wagon, a windlass, a four- 
wheeled scooter and a paddle wheel flat 
boat. All will work. They are crude of 
course, but they present the idea of various 
machines and ways of meeting a mechanical 
necessity. Lamar likes his Saturday morn- 
ings. Last Saturday we had a teacher visit- 
or to whom I endeavored to show the high 
lights of our school program. Lamar ob- 
jected. He asked in his baby way for 
“shop,” and didn’t respond very well to 


‘my effort to show him off on regular work. 


Objectives for the First Year 


The objectives I have set for this first 
year of school for Lamar are intelligible 
articulation of the more simple sounds and 
combinations of sounds; ability to under- 
stand and engage in conversation about 
the simple objects and activities of home 
and environment through speech reading; 
the ability to read simple primer grade sen- 
tences which have been built on charts from 
his own experiences; and the ability to 
work harmoniously and profitably with a 
group of hearing children. 

Do not let me give the impression that 
this is all as smooth as it sounds. Maybe 


(Continued on page 55) 
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ADVERTISEMENT Teachers of Lj p Read ng ADVERTISEMENT 


Alabama 


Birmingham 

Miss MAuMEE RosertTs 
1024 South 23rd Street 
Phone: 7-6395 


California 


Alameda 

Mrs. Grace T. WEDEMEYER 
1558 Santa Clara Avenue 
Phone: Alameda 6583-J 


Berkeley 

Mrs. Maup S. Woop 
3117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 
Beverly Hills 

Mrs. LucetrA M. Moore 
519 N. Elm Drive 
Phone: OXford 5644 


Chico 

Miss Hattie L. WiLiiamMs 

193 E. First Ave. 

Pasadena 

Miss Lucy Etta CAsE 

Hotel Green 

San Francisco 

Miss Hitpa Marie ForscreNE 
1443 Irving Street 

Phone: Montrose 3566 


Miss Kate Morpuy 
2975 Clay Street 
Phone: West 3800 

San Jose 

Mr. Littian C. Dorey 
685 S. 5th Street 
Phone: Col. 165-W 
San Mateo 


Mrs. Fern NELSON 
P. O. Box 366 
Phone: Belmont 461 


Colorado 


Denver 


Mrs. MatTHILpA W. SMITH 
329 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


Connecticut 


West Hartford 
Miss EveLiInA DUNBAR 
691 Farmington Avenue 


Delaware 
Wilmington 


Miss Atice PooLe 
1100 W. 10th Street 


District of Columbia 


Washington 
Miss Frances H. Downes 
2311 Connecticut Avenue 
NOrth 1874 


Florida 


St. Petersburg 

Mrs. Epona W. Gust 
P. O. Box 1285 
Phone: 44-404 


Georgia 


Atlanta 

Miss ELIzABETH KNOWLES 
1161 Peachtree Street 
Phone: Hemlock 2128-M 


Augusta 
Mrs. St. Jutten CuLLuM 
510 Greene Street 


Phone: 252 


Illinois 
Chicago 
Mrs. L. A. MoncrIEF 
Hotel Hays, 64th St. and Uni- 
versity Avenue 
Phone: Hyde Park 4400 
Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
1607 Auditorium Building 


Indiana 


Indianapolis 

Mrs. Greorce B. KATZENBERGER 
1415 North La Salle Street 
Phone: Cherry 7360-W 

Miss Loutse Papou 

150 N. Meridian Street 
Phone: Irvington 1861 


Kansas 


Topeka 

Miss Arta M. Lux 
1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 


Kentucky 


Lexington 
Miss JANE KENNON Scott 
732 Bullock Avenue 


Massachusetts 


Boston 

New ENGLAND SCHOOL OF LIP 
READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 
Miss Harriet M. Gipson 
70 Byron Avenue 


Cambridge 

Mrs. J. Nasu Ives 

1 Chauncy Street 
Phone: Trowbridge 5179 


Newtonville 

Mrs. A. E. Hunt 

51 Page Road 
Springfield 

Miss Epitw F. KenDALL 


60 Temple Street 
Phone: 2-0833 


W orcester 

Miss Grace Lancpon BELLows 
442 Day Bldg., 4 Walnut St. 
Mrs. ArtHur J. Younc 

61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Ann Arbor 

Miss Bessie L. WHITAKER 
1030 E. Huron Street 
Phone: 7731 


Detroit 

Miss Etuet M. Cosy 
50 Charlotte Street 
Phone: CHerry 7316 


Y psilanti 
Miss ANNE M. BuNGER 
712 Washtenaw Avenue 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis 
Miss Ipa P. LinpQuIst 
2545 Garfield Ave., S. 


Mr. WitiiaM F. Pascoe 
4845 France Ave., S. 


St. Paul 

Miss Mata S. WESTERMAN 
908 Grand Avenue 
Phone: Garfield 3171 


Missouri 


St. Louis 

Miss Sypit FRANKENTHAL 
5355 Pershing Avenue 
Phone: FOrest 8805 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NItTcHIE 
Parkedge Apt. Hotel 
4907 West Pine Blvd. 
Phone: Rosedale 7764 
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Directory: Teachers of Lip Reading (Cont.) 


Nebraska 


Grand Island 


Miss LILLIAN JOHNSON 
210 East 6th Street 
Phone: 1413-J 


New Jersey 
Jersey City 
Mrs. HELEN N. WEltss 


247 Harrison Avenue 


Phone: Bergen 3-2160-R 


Newark 

Miss FLorence E. HUTMAN 
356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 

Tenafly 

Mrs. IRENE B. Younc 

20 Westervelt Avenue 
Phone: Englewood 3-0208-J 


New York 
Elmhurst, Long Island 


Mrs. MArGuERITE G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Avenue 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 
Katonah 


Miss EtuHet J. TurLey 
Phone: Katonah 171 


Syracuse 


Miss ExvizaBetH G. DELANY 
445 South Warren Street 


Phone: 5-8061 
Utica 
Miss IRENE PuRCELL 


135 Harding Place 
Phone: 2-8746 


Ohio 


Columbus 

Miss Marie K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City 

Miss Maser V. MiItcHELL 
943 N. E. 16th Street 
Phone: 8-5897 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 

Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Mariner’s Harbor, Staten Island Rhode Island 


Miss Minnie B. FABREGAS 
2220 Forest Avenue 
Phone: Port Richmond 7-8497-J 


Mt. Vernon 

Miss Resecca A. McKEon 
114 Elm Avenue 

Phone: Hillcrest 4227-R 
New York City 

Miss KATHRYN ALLING 


Miss PAuLiINne RALLI 
342 Madison Avenue 


Miss Etuet A. Lewis 
362 East 10th Street 
Phone: Gramercy 7-9238 


Mr. FRANK A. TABER 
160 West 106th St. 


Miss JANE B. WALKER 
Women’s University Club 
Hotel Biltmore 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss MARGARET DUNN 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Providence 

Miss Marte L. Stack 
221 Doyle Avenue 
Phone: Gaspee 3652 


South Carolina 


Columbia 


Miss Lucy McCaucurin 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 


Greenville 


Miss VircrntA NEVILLE 
417 East North Street 


Tennessee 


Knoxville 

Mrs. Marcaret L. WASHINGTON 
South College 

Phone: 3-1712 


Nashville 
Miss Mary Lou TALLMAN 


2104 Dixie Place 
Phone: 7-3975-J 


Texas 


Austin 

Mrs. Max BICKLER 
901 W. 16th Street 
Phone: 6460 


Dallas 


Miss Loutse HILLYyER 
5711 Lewis Street 
Phone: 8-6329 


Houston 


Mrs, LuciLtte P. Turner 
1215 Cleburne Avenue 
Phone: Jackson 2-3562 


Utah 


Salt Lake City 
Miss EstHer H. Rees 
745 S. 5th St., East 


Phone: HY 1129 


Virginia 


Lynchburg 

Miss JANIE KINNIER 
601 Washington Street 
Phone: 1248-J 

Miss Louise Now in 
Shelmore Apartments 


Phone: 1220-J 


Richmond 

Miss ELizABETH WITHERSPOON 
3400 Brook Road 

Phone: 4-4711 


Washington 


Spokane 

Mrs. Mitprep E. Stumpr 
E. 614 27th Avenue 
Phone: Riy. 3623 


West Virginia 


Romney 


Mrs. Linian L. CuurcH 
Box 73 


CANADA 


Manitoba 


Winnipeg 

Miss Ora M. Forster 
336 Oxford Street 
Phone: 401-803 


Quebec 


Montreal 

Miss Marcaret J. WorcESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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Hearing Conservation in a School System 


By Vivian LYNNDELLE 


N increasing army of interested per- 

sons is fighting an earnest battle 

against deafness. In California, 
this campaign for the prevention of hear- 
ing loss has reached broad proportions, 
and with its growth there has come a de- 
mand for organized work in hearing con- 
servatiun among children in the public 
schools. When, in its 1937 session, the 
California legislature passed a bill permit- 
ting school boards to appropriate funds 
for the purchase of equipment to test sight 
and hearing, the prevention movement 
gained new impetus, and now city and 
county superintendents receive countless re- 
quests for hearing conservation programs 
in the schools. 

In undertaking and carrying on such a 
program, school officials are faced with 
several difficult problems. Since the very 
nature of the work requires the creation of 
a new department, the governing board 
must be sure of the soundness of the 
project before the necessary expenditure 
for the organization and development of 
this new activity may be granted. 


The Problem of Organization 


In a large city, there is no doubt as to 
the need for such work, but in smaller 
communities school officials may well ask 
a number of questions. First, is there a 
sufficient number of children with impaired 
hearing to warrant the purchase of new 
and expensive equipment, as well as sal- 
ary payments to additional personnel? Sec- 
ond, are the audiometers in common use 
for this work the best instruments avail- 
able? Third, how is the work to be organ- 
ized and carried on? 

There are other questions which enter 


into the technical field, questions which call 
for special knowledge of testing devices 
and of artificial aids to hearing; of the 
conduction of group or individual tests, 
the correction of the test cards and the 
tabulation of results; the “following 
through” of cases showing different degrees 
of loss; the repetition of tests; the organi- 
zation of lip reading classes; the testing 
of children below the second grade; the 
decision as to whether it would be better 
to maintain a center to which all children 
needing special instruction could be trans- 
ported or whether the work should be un- 
der the direction of one person who would 
go from school to school and fit the pro- 
gram to the needs of the individual chil- 
dren. Still another question of organiza- 
tion takes up the matter of combining the 
department with some other department, 
and if so, of finding out with which one it 
could be most closely correlated. 

Because each community will present its 
own individual needs and problems, no set 
of questions and answers will be a com- 
plete solution to the organization of such 
a program. The schedule for one city 
may not be at all applicable to another. 
Yet a review of the ‘main points to be con- 
sidered in building an integrated program 
may be useful to those now being ap- 
proached with requests for a hearing con- 
servation department. 

The city of Alameda, California, has 
been “hearing conscious” since 191]. At 
that time, the accepted method of testing 
hearing was with a watch and with tuning 
forks. There was no group testing device 
that would detect a slight loss, so only 
those whose impairment had reached an 
advanced stage were sent to the physician. 
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Since the success of medical treatment in 
such cases depends largely upon getting the 
patient to the otologist while the impair- 
ment is in the incipient stage, the work 
was really not that of prevention. 

The first group hearing test to be made 
in the Alameda system was completed in 
1931. The instrument used was the West- 
ern Electric 4A audiometer, put out by the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories. The schedule 
for testing was carefully worked out. It 
included all children from the second grade 
through senior high. No pupils below the 
second grade were tested. Groups of forty 
children were taken at twenty minute in- 
tervals. The test was conducted in a quiet 
room of the given school building, and all 
controllable noise was reduced to a mini- 
mum. When the cards were corrected and 
retests made, the tabulated results showed 
that 5.372 per cent of the school popu- 
lation above the first grade had a loss of 
9 decibels or more in one or both ears. 

In order to have a better understanding 
of some of the individual cases, the super- 
intendent selected eleven high school stu- 
dents whose hearing loss was in excess of 9 
db and sent them to an otologist with the re- 
quest that he report his findings in each 
case. A study of the otologist’s report and 
the whole result of the audiometer test con- 
vinced the school authorities that there was 
need for work in the prevention of deafness, 
and that instruction in lip reading as well 


as speech correction was necessary. There , 


were also some cases needing special work 
in language training. 


Speech Correction and 
Hearing Conservation 


Since 1933, speech correction and hear- 
ing conservation have become an integrated 
part of the school curriculum. Alameda has 
a school population of approximately 7,000 
students. The entire department is tested 
with the 4A audiometer every two years, 
with a supplementary test every year to 
check on all those whose hearing has shown 
a loss in the preceding test, to complete 
the health record on all new entrants, and 
to satisfy the requests of those who have 
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been under medical care. All group teg. 
ing is done in the spring term to enable 
parents to take advantage of vacation 
months for treatment. A survey for speech 
difficulties is conducted every fall. 

The supplementary hearing test is one of 
the features of the follow up program; and 
the follow up program is part of the pre. 
scribed course of study. While the depart: 
ment is a definite unit and the teaching 
of lip reading and the speech correction 
work are done by a teacher especially 
trained in this field, it is not an isolated 
branch of education. No one person makes 
all the decisions as to the welfare and edu- 
cation of the hard of hearing child. The 
follow up program is really a working to- 
gether of all agencies of the school sys. 
tem. It may be summarized in the follow. 
ing manner. 


All Work Is Coordinated 


The audiometer testing is done by the di- 
rector, who is a trained technician. The 
results of all tests showing a loss of 9 deci- 
bels or more are given to the school nurse, 
who makes the first home contact. A copy 
of this list of names is given to the prin- 
cipal of the school, who in turn sends lists 
to the classroom teachers with the request 
that these children be given advantageous 
seats. At a special teachers’ meeting, the 
director explains the results of the audiom- 
eter test, and brings to each teacher an 
understanding of the problem of the par- 
ticular hard of hearing child with whom 
she has to deal. 

All children who have a hearing loss are 
given the privilege of enrolling in the lip 
reading class. It is understood by every- 
one that lip reading is taught on the same 
basis as geography or history, and that it 
is a subject offered to all who wish it. 
Seldom is there a child who does not want 
to take advantage of the opportunity. 

When the work was first organized, lip 
reading was recommended only to those 
having a considerable amount of hearing 
loss. Because of the delay experienced 
in obtaining medical attention, it has been 
found advisable to enroll the student in 
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a lip reading class as soon as his hearing 
test score reaches a 9 db loss in either ear. 
The desirability of this program is well 
illustrated in the case of a boy in the fifth 
grade whose first test result showed a 9 
db loss in one ear. The usual routine no- 
tice was sent home; but the family was 
not particularly impressed with the serious- 
ness of the matter, even though there were 
members of the mother’s family with hear- 
ing difficulties. When the next audiometer 
test was given, the boy was absent, despite 
the fact that the testing program had been 
announced several days in advance and 
word sent to the parents. 


Behavior Problems 


It was, therefore, over a year before a 
second audiometer test could be obtained. 
In the meantime, however, the youngster 
had begun to draw attention to himself. He 
became a very troublesome individual. He 
was caught stealing; he told falsehoods; 
his reports were poor; in fact, hardly a day 
went by that the office did not get some 
report on mischief for which this boy was 
directly or indirectly responsible. His 
aunt, who is a teacher, became interested 
and requested a new hearing test. It was 
promptly given, and the score showed a 
12 db loss in both ears. The boy was sent 
to an otologist, who reported the case as 
being steadily progressive and one in which 
nothing could be done in the way of pre- 
vention. 

This child is now in the seventh grade. 
He has been receiving lip reading instruc- 
tion for three months. Special attention 
is given him in the classroom, and he has 
a particular monitorship in the yard. His 
marks for the first quarter of this year 
were satisfactory. There are no complaints 
on behavior, and the change in the whole 
personality of the boy is remarkable. It is 
felt by those in charge of the program for 
the hard of hearing child that if lip reading 
instruction had been given immediately 
after the first hearing test much of this 
serious unhappiness might have been 


avoided. 
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Individual Hearing Aids 


The use of artificial aids to hearing for 
children who can profit by them is advo- 
cated and advised. In the Alameda school 
department at the present time, there are 
four children wearing individual elec- 
trical hearing aids. Their hearing loss is 
in excess of 30 db, though it is not of 
the progressive type. Three cases are con- 
genital conditions. The fourth is adventi- 
tious deafness which occurred so early 
that the acquisition of speech has been 
somewhat delayed, and efforts of the special 
teacher have been directed toward speech 
correction and vocabulary building. 

It should be thoroughly understood that, 
while all four of these children have a seri- 
ous hearing impairment, they do not fall 
into the classification of the totally deaf. 
Their successful use of the hearing aids, 
and their ability to go on with a group 
of normally hearing children could not 
have been accomplished had they not been 
possessed of considerable usable hearing. 
As far as the school child is concerned, 
satisfactory results in the use of a hearing 
aid are dependent on four factors; care 
in selecting the aid; careful supervision 
in its use; the cooperation of the classroom 
teacher; and the special help given the 
child in developing the auditory compre- 
hension of language. 


A Hearing Aid Helped Speech 


Something of what may be achieved with 
the use of a hearing aid is demonstrated 
in one of the four cases mentioned. It is 
that of an eleven year old boy whose hear- 
ing became seriously impaired at the age 
of three. Because of his frail health, he 
did not attend kindergarten, but entered 
the first grade at the age of six years. At 
that time he was underweight, and had 
poor posture; his speech was very defec- 
tive; his vocabulary was limited; and his 
voice production was faulty. He was im- 
mediately enrolled in a speech class, and 
received individual instruction in speech, 
language and lip reading, while his class- 
room teacher was given directions as to 
how to proceed with reading and other first 
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grade work. At the end of the first year, 
he was promoted to the second grade. He 
repeated the second grade in order to in- 
crease his reading vocabulary, which was 
weak; but since that time he has progressed 
with his class. His attendance has been 
good. He has received special instruction 
regularly. 


A Hearing Aid for a Ten Year Old 


Last fall, when he was ten years old, 
steps were taken to obtain a hearing aid 
for him. Careful diagnostic 
given under the supervision of the direc- 
tor in charge of lip reading. The aid that 
seemed best for him was chosen, and upon 
the recommendation of school authority, 
the Alameda Welfare Board purchased it. 
Again under supervision of the director, a 
wooden container was made to fit the de- 
vice so that it could be securely anchored 
to the child’s desk. For three months, the 
whole procedure with the instrument was 
carefully watched. The time limit was 
twenty minutes each day, during the read- 
ing and spelling periods. There was an 
additional hour each week devoted to in- 
dividual instruction. At the end of three 
months, the arithmetic period was added 
to the schedule, and at the end of the year, 
the child was allowed to use his own judg- 
ment as to when to turn the instrument on 
or off. He tried it during the music period 
and learned to sing the scale. He now 


tests were 


wears the aid throughout the school day. , 


Its use has become so natural that, a few 
weeks ago he forgot about it and in volun- 
teering his contribution to the class work, 
jumped out of his seat and pulled the cords 
entirely loose from the anchored apparatus. 
The teacher smiled, for she felt that the 
educational purpose had been achieved 
and that this underprivileged little indi- 
vidual had become one of the group. 

In two other cases, success has been no 
less marked. One boy enters high school 
next fall; the other will be promoted to 
the sixth grade. In the case of the fourth, 
it will be necessary to wait for more time 
before judgment as to the success of the 
plan can be given. 
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The Speech Correction Program 


The speech program is closely correlated 
with that of hearing. An examination for 
speech difficulties is made each fall. Ip | 
1933, a complete survey of the school popu. | 
lation was made. Since articulatory diff. | 
culties rarely overtake the child who has | 
good speech and whose hearing remains 
normal, the director needs to examine at 
the beginning of the term only the new en. 
trants, while checking with the classroom / 
teachers for possible cases of stuttering | 
among those previously interviewed. 

Particular attention is given to the speech | 
and hearing of children in the kindergarten 
and the first grade. It is highly desirable 
to prevent or correct difficulties in either 
field before the classroom teacher presents 
her reading program. It is significant that 
the greatest number of articulatory defects 
occur in kindergarten and first grade. Ex. 
cept for the possibility of poor hearing, the 
causes for these speech difficulties are not 
well established. The majority of cases, 
however, can and should be corrected be- 
fore serious personality maladjustments 
and inferiority feelings develop, because 
too often these may be followed by pecu- 
liar behavior and serious speech disorders. 

In Alameda these children are enrolled 
in speech classes and receive regular in- 
struction, as do also all those who require 
lip reading. The classes are held in the 
different schools, the teacher going from 
one to another. At the beginning of the 
year, the time schedule is made up and 
placed in the hands of the principal, who 
is responsible for the rotation of classes 
to and from the special teacher’s room. 
The lessons are individually planned; the 
classes are small, and the periods are short. 
In the present day school system, where 
enrichment programs are a part of the cur- 
riculum, it is necessary to plan schedules 
that enable the hard of hearing or speech 
defective child to receive as much as pos- 
sible of all the work given. Care should 
be taken that the interruption of the regu- 
lar group work is not so frequent or of 
such duration as to cause the handicapped 
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Hobby Riding on Foot 


By KATHARINE J. MIDDLETON 


v6 IKING days are almost over,” 

H moaned a visiting friend, as 

summer drew to a close. 

“Not much they aren’t,” I replied in- 
elegantly, and forthwith proceeded to tell 
her how the Outers Club in our town hikes 
all winter long, and never has been able to 
decide which season is the best for tramp- 
ing all over the state. 

The group is made up of housewives, 
university professors, doctors, lawyers, li- 
brarians, business men and women, in fact, 
almost everyone but an Indian chief, which 
the town seems not to possess. Trips are 
planned twice a month, and they vary from 
the strenuous kind that involve climbing 
up the face of a cliff on a rope to the mild 
excursion around the local parks. Not 
every member goes on every trip, but each 
one averages four or five during the sea- 
son. The club includes many ardent hobby 
riders who gallop off in search of every- 
thing from rare flowers to strange bugs. 
The photography fans preserve many an 
amusing episode for the rest to laugh over 
at the one indoor meeting. 

“Let me tell you, Peg, about some of the 
trips. Maybe it will inspire you to join 
the nearest Appalachian mountain club 
when you get home. You would find it 
much more fun to hike off those pounds 
than to live on bananas and skim milk.” I 
grinned at the would-be reducer and em- 
barked on a chronicle of Days Outdoors. 


Exploring the Arboretum 


A September trip was devoted to ex- 
ploring the University Arboretum, a beau- 
tiful tract of woodland lying along one of 
our lakes. The lake is a refuge for wild 
fowl, and the woods are full of birds of 
many species. We found a great variety 
of shrubs and trees, and were the despair 
of the Botanist who tried to teach us the 
difference between the various kinds of oak 
trees. A member who was well versed in 


Indian lore told us fascinating legends of 
the Indians who once roamed this shore 
and who built the mysterious mounds found 
in the woods. Down by the spring we 
stopped to rest and to sample the water- 
cress that grew abundantly along the 
brook. A sunset that painted water and 
trees and marshes in brilliant colors made 
a beautiful ending to the afternoon. 


At Devil’s Lake 


Along in October when the hills were 
blazing with red and gold, the Outers head- 
ed for Devil’s Lake State Park, where lies 
a small lake surrounded by high, wooded 
bluffs. A speedy parking of cars and shed- 
ding of coats, and the crowd swarmed up 
the trail to the top of the west bluff, to 
hike the length of it to the highest point, 
from which there was a breath-taking view 
of the colorful hills, the lake below reflect- 
ing the colors, the Wisconsin river winding 
like a narrow silver ribbon through the val- 
ley in the distance. Slithering down to the 
shore, we followed a trail that wound over 
and around the tremendous tumbled rocks 
at the base of the bluff. Here and there 
woodbine lay in crimson streams across 
the gray boulders. We stopped once to 
look up at a tall.pine that seemed to grow 
out of solid rock. A chipmunk stared at 
us, then flicked his tail and dashed off for a 
safer place. Back at the camp ground, we 
soon had a fire blazing, coffee sending up 
a heavenly aroma, steaks broiling. After 
lunch, the Outers were so full of energy 
they decided to climb the steep east bluff. 
The top achieved, after considerable puff- 
ing, we followed a deer track for a long 
way, but did not catch up with the deer. 
We stopped often to look at fantastically 
shaped rocks, “The Devil’s Doorway,” 
“Balanced Rock,” “Elephant Rock,” to 
name but a few. As we peered over the 
edge somebody reminded us of the Indian 
legend that attributed the loose boulders to 
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a fight between the thunder birds and the 
water spirits who inhabited the lake, a fight 
during which thunderbolts were hurled 
with such force that the rocks were shat- 
tered. Who was there to prove it was not 
At last the leader decided it was time 


to go home. 


so? 


In contrast to that October day, was one 
on the same bluff in April when we stopped 
half way up, to watch a sudden snowstorm 
tear up the lake between the bluffs, blotting 
the whole world out in ten minutes and 
passing on in less than twenty minutes, 
leaving every tree and bush a thing of 
snowy beauty for a short hour. 


The Baraboo Hills 


A cold day in early December found 
Outers and University Hoofers parking 
their cars half way up the logging road that 
led to Baxter’s Hollow, up in the Baraboo 
hills. A gray sky closed down on the nar- 
row, twisting valley, shutting in the green 
pines, the brown, noisy brook with glints 
of ice along its edge, the flash of scarlet 
that was a cardinal bird spending the win- 
ter in the north woods. On a sheltered 
hillside, hepaticas and other little green 
things poked through the leaves, and bushes 
looked as if they might burst into leaf at 
any moment. Some of us climbed the 
ridge above the valley for a tramp in the 
pines, and our later descent was unexpect- 
edly speedy, because of the thick carpet of 
slippery pine needles. 
brook for a long way, finding no place nar- 
row enough to cross; but finally it made a 
sharp turn and there we were, right beside 
the lunch kits. Practically all the avail- 
able wood was damp, but at long last the 
fire burned, bacon sizzled, coffee boiled, 
and we fell to appeasing enormous appe- 
tites. As the last bite went down, the rain 
descended, we skittered about collecting 
dishes and frying pans, dashed for the cars, 
dug one out of the mud, and headed for 
home, where we arrived just as the sun 
came out again. 


In February when the snow lay deep, an 
overnight trip to Devil’s Lake was planned. 
The more hardy Outers went up for skiing 


We followed the ' 
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on Saturday afternoon, while the others 
drove up Sunday morning. Two of the 
overnighters boasted of having slept out 
back of the woodpile in zero temperature, 
and said they were kept awake only by the 
barking of foxes on the bluffs. Staring at 
two very red noses we wondered if Jack 
Frost was not the one responsible for their 
insomnia. As soon as the last carload ar. 
rived, we set out on a hare and hound 
chase. It was snowing hard and some of 
us thought we had never seen the park 
more beautiful. Because of the high wind, 
we had to eat our lunch in the very crowded 
Administration building, but crawling over 
chairs to reach the coffee pot being 
stretched towards us only added zest to the 
occasion. Plans for the afternoon had to 
be altered on account of the storm, which 
proved to be the worst blizzard of the win- 
ter. A few weeks later we drove to the 
park for another day in the snow and 
found the drifts much higher than the top 
of the car. Incidentally, on the way home 
we spent three hours getting the car out of 
one of those drifts. 


Sugaring Off 


In late March word went forth that the 
sap was running and Outers would drive 
to their favorite sugar bush on Sunday 
morning. At the farm we found all the 
menfolk busy boiling sap in the long, shal- 
low pan over a fire in the woods. Outers 
pitched in to make themselves as useful as 
possible, one driving the team of horses 
hitched to the big wooden sled, the rest 
emptying pails hung on pegs in the trees 
into gallon milk cans for transportation to 
the fire. We also tasted the syrup at inter- 
vals and gave much unsolicited advice, 
which the cooks received politely if not 
with enthusiasm. At lunch time we found 
that nobody had thought to bring water for 
coffee, so we used sap quite successfully. It 
also went into the pancake flour. A few 
Outers were led to experiment flapping 
flapjacks, but after a good many had land- 
ed in the fire, the pan was wrested from 
them and the hungry crowd settled down to 


(Continued on page 57) 
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Improving Your Speech 


By NATHANIEL NITKIN 


HIS article had its origin during my 
Techn year at the College of the 
City of New York. A public speak- 
ing instructor called me to his office and 
gave me advice that had great influence 
on me at the time, and afterwards. 
Smoking his pipe, he said, “Social con- 
tact depends upon speech. A man who 
does not speak clearly is handicapped, 
though he may have the will to succeed. 
I have no doubt that if your speech im- 
proves, your social horizon will be widened 
and you will succeed.” 


Good Speech Widens Horizons 


Since then, I have taken courses in pub: 
lic speaking, and even now I| am continu- 
ing post graduate speech education. The 
resultant improvement in my speech ful- 
filled the professor’s prediction. My hori- 
zons widened, and my social and business 
experiences with the normally hearing in- 
creased in variety. 

I have always been interested in the 
speech defects of both the deaf and the 
hard of hearing. As one of those who 
stand on the borderline between the two 
groups, I have contacts with both, and 
find there are more similarities, especiallv 
in the way of faulty speech, than might 
at first be supposed. 

As a child, I spoke several languages 
fluently, but I became totally deaf from 
meningitis at the age of six, just before 
I came to the United States. As I knew 
no English, and had lost all my hearing, 
I was placed in a school for the deaf to 
learn lip reading and speech in a new 
language. I continued through high school 
where I was able to keep up with the 
normally hearing, and was graduated from 
college. Throughout my high school and 
college life, one of my chief interests was 
improving my speech; and that naturally 
made me more attentive to the speech of 
others. 


Sleuthing for Speech Defects 


One day a friend of mine, an advertis- 
ing man, suggested an experiment, some- 
thing on the order of a laboratory research 
in psychology. The results were surpris- 
ing. I must say at the outset, however, 
that in obtaining the results I myself was 
entirely out of the picture. I enlisted the 
help of some normally hearing friends, 
who constituted themselves a corps of 
speech detectives, to listen and record the 
speech defects of certain other persons 
of my acquaintance, some in the “deaf” 
class, some merely hard of hearing. It 
was not hard to pick the subjects, as I had 
many deaf friends at school, and have met 
a number of hard of hearing persons in 
adult life. Most of the experimental “in- 
terviews’ were conducted at a restaurant 
in New York, which is frequented by a 
group of deaf persons and also by a num- 
ber of the hard of hearing. 


The experiment had three phases: 


1. College students who are specializing 
in speech defects and several expert in- 
structors of this subject listened to the 
speech of deaf and hard of hearing indi- 
viduals. They gave critical and technical 
analysis. Most of the corrective measures 
given later on in this article are from their 
notes. 

2. Several volunteers with only an ama- 
teur interest in speech listened to the sub- 
jects’ conversation without the subjects’ 
knowledge. They recorded their impres- 
sions afterwards on index cards furnished 
for the purpose. 

3. Still a third group, who might be 
called the “control” group, listened casu- 
ally and informally to the deaf and hard 
of hearing subjects without knowing that 
they were to face a barrage of questions 
afterwards. In this case, neither the “de- 
tectives” nor the subjects knew anything 
about the experiment at the time. 








The Most Common Defects 


The results are summarized in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs, not necessarily in or- 
der of importance. 

1. Accents were in the wrong place. This 
is a common fault with both the hard of 
hearing and the deaf. Many of the casual 
listeners who reported on the test thought 
that the deaf speakers were foreign. In 
the case of the hard of hearing, the cor- 
rect accent depended on the amount of 
hearing the individual had left, and also 
on his education. Unless he is careful, 
a hard of hearing person is apt to mis- 
pronounce a word he has never heard 
spoken and he may even get the wrong 
accent in words he knows well. For in- 
stance, it was not a totally deaf person who 
said character instead of character. 

2. The quality of speech was poor. In 
most cases, this was due to improper ar- 
ticulation of vowels. For example, some 
said eedier for idea, riot for right, and sop- 
per for supper. Vowels form the basis of 
speech. Consonants are only important ac- 
cessories. 

Another cause of poor speech quality 
was extremely high pitch. This resulted 
in a thin and shrill voice, with a rasping 
sound. 

3. In many cases, both the deaf and hard 
of hearing lisped. There were two dis- 
tinct groups. One group said thoap for 
soap, thail for sail, and progreth for prog- 
ress. The second group is much harder to 
define. They are victims of what speech 
experts call “lateral emission.” This means 
that they articulated the s sound from the 
corners of the mouth instead of from the 
tip of the tongue and teeth. This makes 
a sound more like sh than s. 

4. Many subjects slurred the ending of 
words. This fault seemed to be greater 
among the totally deaf than among the hard 
of hearing. For example, a man said 
bow instead of boat. Another said some- 
thing that sounded like dialect, “An’ they 
baw the burr,” when he meant to say and 
they bought the book. This is from a 
phonetic transcript of a speech student. 
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5. Many subjects spoke too fast to be 
clear. This fault is very great among the 
totally deaf. Indeed, they spoke so fast 
that they did not have the time to articu. 
late distinctly. Words came out of their 
mouths in a rush and struck the listeners 
with the impact of a battery of machine 
guns. 

6. All subjects, with very few exceptions, 
spoke in a monotone. Inflection is an im. 
portant accessory to speaking well. Mo. 
notonous speech is very dull indeed. 

7. In many cases, the subjects mumbled. 
Mumbling is death to clear speech. 

8. Speech was carried in a jerky staccato, 
Translated into writing, a sentence would 
look like this, “I. Do. Not. Like. Him.” 
This was noticed much more in the deaf 
than in the hard of hearing. Indirectly, it 
is a result of talking too fast. 

9. The pitch of the voice was either too 
high or too low. Most of the totally deaf 
spoke with too high a pitch, while the hard 
of hearing took the other extreme. Only 
rarely were there examples of normal pitch. 

10. Voice was too soft. Many of my 
volunteers had trouble because the subjects 
did not speak loud enough. This weakness 
can sometimes be traced to the habit of 
speaking without voice when talking to an- 
other person with defective hearing. 

ll. Some of the subjects exaggerated 
their lip movements. Such a habit instant- 
ly marks a person as outside the normal. 
It is one thing to open the mouth sufl- 
ciently to articulate clearly. It is quite 
another to exaggerate, an unsightly habit 
that deforms rather than helps articula- 
tion. 

For those who think one must exagger- 
ate one’s lip movements in order to speak 
distinctly, let it be said that it is hard for 
some deaf persons to read my lips because 
I do not open them more than is necessary 
for clear articulation, yet a speech in- 
structor with whom I have worked for a 
year and a half has made me move my 
lips even less and concentrate on my tongue 
and teeth, and the practice has improved 
my speech greatly. 


12. Some subjects indulged in manner | 
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isms and pantomime. This always draws 
unfavorable attention from casual observ- 
ers. Worse, it destroys personality, that 
valuable intangible of any man or woman. 

13. Subjects had a tendency to write out 
difficult words they could not pronounce. 
This habit, common among the deaf, may 
be carried altogether too far. We should 
all make a practice of learning to pro- 
nounce new and unfamiliar words correctly. 
The dictionary is always at hand for ref- 


erence. 


Suggestions for Remedial Measures 


So much for the defects. Setting them 
down is not supposed to indicate that all 
deaf and hard of hearing persons have all 
these defects, nor that those who have 
them need continue to speak in this man- 
ner. But almost all persons with defec- 
tive hearing have some unpleasant man- 
nerisms of voice or articulation; and there 
is no reason why these should not be cor- 
rected. 

The chief requisite for correction is that 
the individual spend some time practicing 
good speech. It is true, there are right 
and wrong ways of reconstruction. One 
wrong way is to try to do too many things 
at once in the direction of improvement. 
The rule should be always one thing at a 
time. 

At the College of the City of New York 
there is a Speech Clinic under the guidance 
of expert instructors. In addition to seeing 
that every student graduates with good 
speech, these instructors prepare future 
teachers of speech. Many of their gradu- 
ates hold faculty posts in various institu- 
tions of the United States. 

The methods used in this clinic are so 
eficient that the majority of the students 
who are sent to it with defects of varying 
degrees are discharged at the end of the 
semester with good speech. Adopting the 
correction methods of the clinic as a stand- 
ard in our prese::t experiment, what would 
they advise? 

First comes the ground work, a base to 
be mastered before individual defects are 
corrected. It is called the rate control. 
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Rate Control 


The theory of rate control is simply that 
the vowels form the basis of our speech. 
Indeed, they are voice articulation. No 
one can articulate a consonant without an 
accompanying vowel. To make it truly 
corrective, rate control must be practiced 
with a strong voice that brings all defects 
out in the open. 

The procedure is to speak slowly, stretch- 
ing the vowels and going over the conso- 
nants. Each vowel and diphthong should 
be held for at least three seconds, four 
would be better. Each consonant requires 
a little less than a second, but it must be 
clear and sharp. The speaker takes a deep 
breath and goes ahead slowly, with a low 
and deep pitch, and in a monotone. His 
voice is adjusted to a 20-foot room force, 
never less. All the time he is relaxed. 
Tense nerves and jaws practically spoil the 
process. 

Rate control, furnishing the 
ground work for individual improvements, 
would correct poor quality of speech, too 
rapid speech, mumbling, staccato utter- 
ance, slurred endings, high pitch, and too 
soft a voice. 

Of course, rate control cannot be used 
for ordinary conversation, but just keeping 
in. mind that speech should be slow and 
clear, aids greatly at this stage. Speaking 
too slowly is a bad habit too, but for cor- 
rective measures, slow and relaxed speech 
is useful. 

Only after rate control has been mastered 
should other things be taken up. Then 
improvement of other defects becomes only 
a matter of time. This is the reason for 
its importance. 


besides 


Correcting Faulty S 


Lisping and lateral emission are due to 
faulty rendition of the s sound. Let us 
consider how the lispers learn correct 
methods at the C.C.N.Y. clinic. The stu- 
dent holds a mirror before him. He opens 
his mouth. He presses the tip of his 
tongue against a soft point just behind the 
upper teeth. He forces breath out and 
at the same time drops the tip of his tongue. 
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Thus a ¢ is formed. Next he allows his 
tongue to hang out again. He curls the 
edges of his tongue until an almost com- 
plete circle is formed . . . a sort of U. 
He draws his curled tongue into his mouth 
and places the tip against the same spot. 
He repeats the process of forcing breath 
out and dropping the tip of the tongue 
slightly. This time he has an s sound. 

He practices forming this sound until 
he can hold it for a long time. He has 
exercised a weak tongue during this pro- 
cess. Then he articulates words having s 
and sentences wherein s predominates. He 
goes on with t, d, s, z, sh, zh. He cultivates 
the habit of articulating his weak con- 
sonants strongly and distinctly. 


Accent 


In our English language, words of more 
than one syllable have accents. The syl- 
lable that is to be accented is pronounced 
with greater force and at the same time 
accompanied by a rise in voice pitch, after 
which there is a gradual fall at succeed- 
ing syllables. 

There is no hard and fast rule about 
placing accents; besides, accenting some- 
times varies according to geography. The 
deaf should cultivate the dictionary habit. 
The Merriam-Webster is the American ref- 
erence. For British readers, there is a 
manual, “An English Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary,’ by Daniel Jones. No deaf 
American should use it as a Bible, but hé 
will find it interesting if he is curious to 
learn how our British cousins speak. 


Correcting accent is a matter of pa- 
tience. It will take months and years of 
incessant practice to accomplish this. How- 
ever, it is worth doing. 


Inflection 


Finally there is inflection. The rules look 
easy, but they cannot be mastered quickly. 
In the first place, ability to change the pitch 
scale of the voice gradually, rising from 
extreme low to extreme high slowly and 
smoothly, and falling to low again, is all 
important. The ah sound easily lends it- 
self to such variation. Why not practice 
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articulating it with variable but smoothly 
changing pitch? 

Singing is a valuable aid. Either musi | 
notes or the Kleinhardt notes indicat ! 
change of pitch and pace for those who cap. | 
not hear. One does not have to be an open } 
star to sing. After all, many of us sing only 
when we are in the bath tub. 

With the aid of pitch control, inflection 
becomes relatively easy to master, but has" 
to be practiced constantly. In every sen [ 
tence, there are important words that must 
be stressed. When approaching these words, 
the ideal inflection voice pitch rises gradu. | 
ally, then soars sharply upward as the in- 
portant word is reached, arriving at its 
maximum high at the syllable that is a. 
cented, and falling down the pitch scak | 
smoothly, then rising again when approach: 
ing another important word. Sometime 
the important word reverses the process; 
that is, its syllable utilizes lower pitch than 
others, but it is only a matter of effect. The | 
former is more general. 








i 
As an illustration, take the following | 
variations of a sentence. The italics ve | 
cate the word to be inflected. 

“7 am going home’—(who is going 
home? ) 

“I am going home’—(are you going?) 

“IT am going home”—(where are you | 
going? ) 

Or the following sentences from Shakes: 
peare’s Othello: 

“My story being done, she gave me for | 
my pains a world of sighs: she swore (in 
faith) “twas strange, *twas passing strange. | 

In the above selection, the important 
words: done, gave, pains, world, sighs, 
swore, strange, passing, lumped together, | 


tell a story almost without the aid of other | 


words. This is the secret of inflection. 


To make this clearer, let us analyze ai | 
excerpt from Abraham Lincoln’s farewell | 


speech at Springfield: 

“No one not in my situation can appre 
ciate my feeling of sadness at this parting 
To this place/ and the kindness of thes 


people/ I owe everything/. Here I lived | 


9 


quarter of a century. ... 
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The lines indicate pause. Note that the 
syllables, not the whole words, are stressed. 
These syllables are the accents. 

The defects outlined above are the most 
dificult to correct; the others require only 
common sense to be eradicated. In a 
theatre, a ham actor is the one who utilizes 
excess mannerisms. It is not smart to 
imitate him in public. Pantomime, if one 
can speak, is not funny, but downright silly. 
He is a screwy bird who thinks he is an- 


other Bert Lehr. 
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Exaggerated lip movements rob a young 
man and woman of personality, an impor- 
tant social asset. Every psychologist and 
economist will tell you that a man’s success 
is largely due to his personality and the 
reactions to him of his contemporaries. 

The speech of both the deaf and hard of 
hearing is capable of being developed to a 
much higher level than it now enjoys. 
Speech improvement means increased con- 
tacts with the normally hearing, and, even- 
tually, better success in life. 





The Handicap 


By Coraie G. EDGERTON 


When God first took away 
A gift which, leaving, left me four-fifths 


whole, 

The sense of hearing marred, henceforth a 
prey 

To those half-sounds which like the sea 
unroll 


A thought they half-convey; 


When I no longer heard 
Those things we call the music of the world: 
The rain-drops’ patter, sweetest chirp of 
bird, 
The wind-song through the tops of pine- 
trees hurled, 
Lisp of a baby’s word; 


“Where now,” I asked, “the V oice 
Of God, the Voice Elijah heard so small?” 
Its aid is lost; but shall I not rejoice 
While yet I see His finger on the wall? 
For me remains the choice 


Abuse the handicap? 


What writing there will be, 
A doom or else, perchance, a promise new 
As is the part He now allots to me. 
Though on Life’s stage with men I’ve lost 
the cue, 
Another role I see: 


Tis folly to be proud ... 
Accept the handicap my failing brings. 
Self-evident my need. Though in the crowd 
I’m lonely, therein no one lives 

By loneliness ne’er cowed. 


For all alike one truth: 
To be on earth at all is to fulfill 
Some purpose each must find himself, for- 
sooth, 
And having found it, onward press with 
will, 
Forgetful of self-ruth. 


Play drooping as one who hears a death-bell toll? 

Nay, rather, safe from strife of tongues I'll wrap 

The secret of true sportsmanship, a soul 
Undaunted by mishap. 
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A Letter from England 


By MADELEINE DE SoYRES 


in another world, one that has vanished 

forever. This letter will, | hope, reach 
you safely, and carry to you and all my 
good friends at the Volta Bureau, my warm 
good wishes for 1940. Perhaps I might 
even venture to wish you all a Merry 
Christmas, as there seems no reason why 
the U. S. A. should not enjoy one. We also 
hope to celebrate the day in some fitting 
manner, although the word “merry” would 
be out of place. 

I hardly thought, when I wrote the letter 
that was published in the September VOLTA 
REVIEW that war would really be upon us. 
But I am thankful to say that the reality is 
nothing like so dreadful as we feared. A 
benevolent government sees to it that we 
have plenty to eat and plenty of warmth, 
and if the “blacking out” of our windows 
promptly at sunset until daylight is irritat- 
ingly irksome, well, it is really only the 
worst complaint I can make! 

I was tremendously interested in reading 
in the September VoLta REVIEW about the 
work being done by University College 
Hospital in London, and am very keen to 
get up to try some of the instruments there, 
although a new one is not possible for me 
just now. In fact, now that our war income 
tax has been quadrupled, I doubt if I shall 
be able to buy a new device soon. My tax 
as a single woman is almost exactly double 
that of a married person, and yet I have a 
child to support. Still, we must not grum- 
ble, for safety has to be purchased at a high 
price. 


[: seems as if we used to exchange letters 


A Breton Holiday 


I managed to get a splendid holiday at 
Saint Malo in Brittany, shortened by two 
days, thanks to our dear friend Hitler. 
My second week was practically ruined by 
worry, but the weather was so heavenly and 
the scenery so utterly wonderful that I just 
couldn’t help enjoying myself. I managed 
to get to Mont St. Michel at long last—the 





dream of my life—but I didn’t get there al 


the way I had planned. Alas, I had to &/ 


the long journey around the coast to Nor. 
mandy in a rural bus, jammed with far. 
mers’ wives carrying poultry or rabbits to 
market. It was a broiling hot day and g 
every stop people spoke with bated breath 


of the international situation. then moving F 


on to its fatal climax. 


Even our driver, a phlegmatic Breton, 


well over military age, remarked calmly to 
me, 


“Ce sera peut-étre aujourd’hui que tout 


sera decidé.” (It is perhaps today that 
everything will be decided.) And I won. 
dered if I should ever get back to England 
if his prediction proved correct. That was 


on the 30th of August. When I finally | 
climbed up the twisting little shop-littered | 


street of the Mount, past Madame Pow 
larde’s, where omelettes tempted me vainly, 
my one thought was to find the church 
where I could enter and offer my humble 
prayer that the final disaster might yet be 
averted. There were no other tourists that 
day. 
halls and cloisters of the Mount, usually 
thronged with tourists of all races, and the 
guide and I exchanged ideas about the 
situation, with only now and then a pause 
to examine the magnificence of the view 


far across the countryside below us. The | 
French were all so calm and so utterly con | 


fident. They are simply marvelous, the 
way they have anticipated and planned for 
all contingencies. 

Even though the thought of approaching 
war took a little of my “touristic” zest 
away, I managed to visit several other de- 
lightful corners of Brittany; ancient Dinan 
with its thousand year old streets cork 
screwing up the cliffs overhanging the Rivet 
Rance; Dinard, crowded with fashionables; 
and Rotheneuf, famous for its carved rocks. 
But Paramé, where I was really staying, 


was a paradise of golden sand, emerald sea | 


and azure skies. I could hardly decide 


I wandered all through the great | 
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which I loved most—its natural beauty or 
the grim, grey antiquity of the towers of 
Saint Malo rising from the seashore. Dear 
France, it is my most beloved country. 


Everyone Takes in Evacuées 


My chief sorrow since my return has 
heen the loss of all my American friends. 
They have all left for the U.S.A., leaving 
their husbands to carry on alone. It does 
seem rather hard on the husbands, who 
have to struggle on somehow, with evacuées 
camping in their houses, and, in most cases, 
no regular help to assist in the work. But 
everyone who has any extra rooms to 
spare is obliged to take in evacuées, no 
matter what nationality. I am spared, as 
my cottage is too small and my deafness 
too much of an obstacle, as in an air raid 
| have to depend upon neighbors to warn 
me. 

I am delighted to tell you that our local 
cinema is really going to feature the 
Alexander Graham Bell film next month. 
I asked for it, and it is coming. It is called 
“A Modern Miracle” over here. I plan to 
take a party to see it. 

Apropos of nothing at all, I want spe- 
cially to ask you to look out for a new book 
just published by Macmillans, called “The 
Daughters of George III,” by Dorothy Mar- 
garet Stuart, because it contains numerous 
references to my family and a fine repro- 
duction of one of the miniatures in my 
possession, which Miss Berryman admired 
when she came to visit me. Look up the 
index for de Soyres and find the picture of 
Princess Sophia. It is a pity the author 
made a mistake in saying that my great 
aunt left it to her daughter. She left it to 
me, as she had no children! Most of the 
other illustrations were lent by H. M. the 
King, so my miniature is in excellent com- 
pany. 

We are all thrilled at the repeal of the 
arms embargo, and are wondering how it 
will work out. Once we succeed in squash- 
ing Hitler & Co., most of the enlightened 
people of this country believe that the next 
step will be the formation of a United States 
of Europe. It will be a great step in ad- 
vance when that comes. Perhaps then we 
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shall see the achievement of the great ideal 
of a federal union of free peoples, an ideal 
which many leading persons in this coun- 
try are actively working for now. 


The War Has Its Advantages 


But meanwhile, I must confess it has been 
a very nice war! Everyone is learning to 
live simply, to practice sensible economy, 
to keep early hours, to do useful work. And 
the evacuated children are being given 
marvelous lessons in health, manners and 
morals which may revolutionize the lower 
classes of society in Britain. It takes a war 
to make one conscious of how much trivial- 
ity and waste there is in our daily lives. 
Home life has once more come into its own. 


And Disadvantages 


The only really acute difficulty I have 
experienced has been the shortage of hear- 
ing aid batteries. For weeks none were 
obtainable and only yesterday did I finally 
obtain three of one type; and I am still 
waiting for the rest of my order. That is 
a definite and important reason why hear- 
ing aid makers should cease to insist on 
separate types of batteries for each make 
of hearing aids. There should be a stand- 
ard type, common to all. 

Perhaps you would not mind helping me 
with a few ideas for an address I have been 
asked to give on “The New Aspect of 
Deafness” —i.e., the modern way of reliev- 
ing the hard of hearing and the deafened. 
That fine “Letter to a New Initiate” which 
was published in the August VoLTa REVIEW 
would make a good background. I want 
to tell our Woman’s Club here what other 
countries are doing for the hard of hearing. 
I don’t believe any of them have the faintest 
idea about it, and it will be a great pleasure 
to enlighten them, if I am able to do it 
adequately. 

Have a Merry Christmas, and do write 
to me again and tell me what it is like in a 
world where you can burn light at night, 
and buy as much sugar as you like, and 
your newspapers are full size. But, as J 
said, I like this new life for a change, and 
hope it will leave some imprint on our 


We needed it. 


lives. 
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The Job Nobody Wants 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


ETTY KINNEY, employment man- 
B ager for the Stamford Chapter of 

the American Society for the Hard 
of Hearing, looked up in surprise as Denny 
MacCarthy sauntered into her office a lit- 
tle after five and tossed his hat—no, it was 
a cap—on her desk. She got up quietly, 
picked up the cap, and hung it on the hat- 
rack near the door. 

“It’s really lucky you never married,” 
she commented. “You’d drive your wife 
crazy picking things up after you. And 
what are you doing here at this time of day, 
anyway? I thought five o’clock always 
found you on the way to the golf course 
with Noon Talfourd and his cronies. Is 
the course quarantined?” 

“Why, no,” said Denny, gravely. “So 
far as I know the golf course isn’t quar- 
antined. But I thought you knew that I 
played golf only twice a week. I can’t 
find opponents to pay for my games oftener 
than that—you know, of course, that I 
never lose a golf match?” 

Betty wasn’t paying the slightest atten- 
tion to him. She was regarding the cap 
closely, and it had started her thoughts 
flowing through a new channel. 

“Yes, I thought the golf course must be 


quarantined,” she said, “but I see now that’ 


you have given up golf and bought your- 
self a yacht. This is a yacht cap, isn’t 
it?” 

“It is,” Denny told her. “We had a sale 
of them in the Bargain Basement Friday— 
25 cents each. I bought four. I figure 
that if I wear a cap of that sort regularly 
I shall become recognized as a nautical 
personality and some wealthy yacht owner 
may offer me the captaincy of his boat— 
or perhaps give it to me if he has grown 
tired of it.” 

“You do have such clever ideas, don’t 
you?” she commented. 

She was fond of Denny, not merely be- 
cause he is such a likeable person, but also 
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because he supplies her with the perfeq 
illustration of triumph over deafness. No. | 
body ever thinks of Denny as being handi. 
capped by his impaired hearing—least of | 
all Denny himself. ' 

“Clever ideas? Of course,” he admitted | 
modestly. “In fact that’s why I’m here noy, 
I knew this was your idle hour and | 
stopped in to tell you of a new wrinkle 
for your employment fabric, wrinkles being 
much more appropriate to the worker than 
a smoothly pressed fabric. Since you nev. 
er read the newspapers, I don’t suppose 
you have heard of the Dennis MacCarthy 
club of boy workers—The Stamford Youth 
Workers Association?” 

“I read the newspapers religiously,” 
asserted Betty. “But in the papers I read 
it is not likely that I would encounter any | 
items concerning you and your multifold 
activities. In fact my barber shop seems 
to have discontinued its subscription to the | 
Police Gazette.” 

“Probably they couldn't afford both it 
and the VoLta REviEw,” suggested Denny. | 
“I thought something of that sort might ( 
happen when you told me that you had | 
talked the shop into subscribing for the 
Votta REvIEWw.” 

“Well, I had a good prospect,” insisted 
Betty. “Nobody in the world desires cus 
tomers with keen hearing more than a bar- 
ber.” 

Denny was shifting around the news 
papers on the table in the corner of the 
room and came over with the Stamford 
Star-Herald. 

“Today’s paper,” he pointed out. “It's | 
just as I suspected—you subscribe for this . 
paper because it is dignified and respect- 
able; but you read only the scandal sheets.” 

He turned the pages rapidly and pointed 
to a small, but well displayed, advertise- 
ment: 


The Jobs Nobody Wants 


A group of Stamford youngsters have organized, 
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under the direction of Dennis Aloysius MacCarthy, 
the Stamford Youth Workers’ Association. They 
are looking for the jobs nobody else wants— 
meaning they will wash your windows, scrub 
your floors, put up curtains, repair awnings, clean 
wall paper, act as guides for your out-of-town 
yisitors—do almost any honest job, and at a low 
cost, usually from 25 cents to a dollar. Telephone 
Stamford 761. 

“I never heard of it before,” admitted 
Betty. “which is rather surprising even if 
| missed seeing it myself. It’s curious that 
some of the Chapter members didn’t tell me 
about it, since you—I suppose you are the 
Dennis Aloysius MacCarthy, though I never 
knew you had a middle name—are con- 
nected with it.” 

“Not very surprising,” grinned Denny, 
“since this is the first time the advertise- 
ment has appeared. I started the club 
about a year ago with youngsters who hang 
around the golf course looking for caddy- 
ing jobs. We put several of them to work 
on the club annex and they did astonish- 
ingly well with minor jobs of carpenter 
work, painting and the like.” 

“The modern schools really give pupils 
a lot of good practical training,” Betty re- 
minded him. 

“T ought to know,” grinned Denny, “but 
I'd sort of forgotten the work I did in the 
school shops. Anyway, I talked with some 
of the golfers and we formed this Stam- 
ford Youth Workers Association. It’s a 
cooperative affair with president and other 
oficers. I’m merely an adviser, not a di- 
rector. The boys have no director—they 
are on their own. When a job is located 
the boy best fitted to handle it takes charge. 
He becomes responsible for it and calls on 
such of the other boys as he may need to 
help him. When the job is finished he 
gets a receipt showing that the work has 
been done satisfactorily. This receipt goes 
in the Club’s scrap book as a testimonial. 
Five per cent of the money received for the 
job goes into the club’s treasury, the leader 
pays his associates for their help, and keeps 
for himself what is left.” 

“It sounds very interesting—and prac- 
ticable,” admitted Betty. “It ought to work 
out very well with our young people, too. 
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I really think you have hit upon a very 
clever job aid.” 

“T didn’t mean to claim any originality 
for the idea,” said Denny. “I merely put 
into operation something I had read about 
—The National Young Jobbing Associa- 
tion. It seems to have developed fror an 
idea of a boy at Takoma Park, Md., near 
Washington, D. C. He and four com- 
panions formed a work group of the sort 
I have been describing and it proved so 
successful that they had full time jobs for 
themselves before the year was out and kept 
busy at odd jobs a dozen or so other job- 
less boys. Now the organization has sev- 
eral branches in and around Washington, 
I believe.” 

“To find part time jobs for students and 
other jobless youngsters?” 

“Exactly—that’s their specialty,” agreed 
Denny. “Their slogan is ‘We'll do any- 
thing so long as it is work,’ but, of course, 
I had to be a bit stricter than that with 
my boys—so we advertise to do almost 
any honest job!” 

Betty rummaged among the letters and 
papers on her desk. 

“I think you can help us with this prob- 
lem,” she suggested. “Here’s a boy vut 
in Greenwood who has dropped out of 
college because of his seriously impaired 
hearing. His mother has written us for 
help, and after looking into the situation, 
and getting reports on the boy, I believe 
we should bring him to Stamford fur lip 
reading lessons—” 

“Probably you could find a hearing aid 
that would solve his problem,” put in Den- 
ny. “Think what my hearing aid has ineant 
to me—and for years it never occurred 
to me that I could find one suitable for my 


” 


? 


use. 
Betty laughed abruptly. “I’m afraid he 
would be in the same class with the man 
who came in here once, with his wife. He 
was so hard of hearing he could not un- 
derstand a word I said. His wife acted as 
interpreter, shouting everything into his 
ear. I suggested mildly that the first thing 
he needed was a hearing aid. He answered 


(Continued on page 58) 
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With the Lip Reading Class 
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Exercises for Beginners, Using R Before a Vowel 


By M. EstHEeR Morris 


Introduction 


SUGGESTED treatment for this move- 
ment would include the following: 
1. Demonstration of the movement 

by the teacher. 

2. Vocabulary words to illustrate the 
movement. 

3. Drill on vocabulary words. 

4. Further drill, with variety supplied 
by cards which are distributed to the pupils 
and which contain answers to questions 
given by the teacher. 

5. Sentence exercises contrasting r and w. 

6. Simple 


exercise on homophenous 


words. 

Vocabulary words 
raise room row rhyme Ruth 
ream raw wreath rope row (ou) 
rise Roy ripe ray rye 
rose reef roof reach rice 


Drill on Vocabulary Words 


The following sentences are read by the 
The pupil watches closely, but 
does not repeat the sentences..- 
1. We raise some fine peas in our garden. 
Do you raise any vegetables? 
We do not raise any potatoes. 


teacher. 


2. Father will buy a ream of typewriting, 


paper for me. 
A boy will bring the ream of paper 
from the office. 
How much did your father pay for the 
ream of paper? 

3. We saw the sun rise this morning. 
What time did the sun rise? 
I like to rise early in summer. 

4. Where did you get that lovely red 
rose? 
The rose grew in my grandmother’s 
garden. 
Would you like a red rose? 

5. My room is on the fourth floor. 
Is your room warm? 
My room is never cold. 

6. The weather was very raw last week. 


10. 


11. 


13. 


14, 


16. 


I gave the dog some raw beef. 

Do you like raw oysters? 
Where is Roy? 

Roy has gone fishing in the river. 
Do you know my brother Roy? 
The ship went ashore on the reej. 
Have you ever seen a coral reef? 
Coral reefs are very dangerous to ships, | 
Can you row a boat? 
Would you like to go with me for a | 
row on the river? 

How far can you row a boat? 

Shall we hang the holly wreath in the 
window? 
Did you make this wreath or did you 
buy it? 

I bought the wreath from a blind man. 
Cherries will soon be ripe. 

Do you like cherry pie? 

I will make a pie when cherries are 
ripe. 

There is a man on the roof. 
The man on the roof is cleaning out | 
the pipes. 

Does the roof leak? 

The baby can say a Mother Goose 
rhyme. ) 
Does the baby know the rhyme about 
the cow that jumped over the moon? 
That rhyme is too long for the baby. 
Where can I find a piece of rope? 
Why do you want a piece of rope? 

I want to tie the cow to the fence with 
the rope. 

A ray of moonlight shone through the 
keyhole. | 
I was up with the first ray of sunlight 
this morning. 

There was not a ray of sunlight in the 
room at five o'clock. 

Can you reach that lovely red rose at 
the top of the bush? 

I cannot reach so high. 

Perhaps Father can reach it for you. 
My mother’s name is Ruth. 
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Ruth is a beautiful name. 
My brother’s baby is named Ruth for 
her grandmother. 

18. The baseball boys are having a row. 
They have a row every day. 
I think they enjoy having a row. 

19. Are you fond of rye bread? 
Father likes rye bread better than 
white bread. 
Rye bread is very wholesome. 

20. Did you put some rice in the soup? 
There is no more rice in the pantry. 
I will order some rice from the store. 


Drill With Cards 


In the following 
passed around to all the pupils, who are in- 
structed to watch for the underlined words 
in the sentences on their cards. The teach- 
er reads a sentence, then repeats the under- 
lined word in her sentence. The pupil 
who has the same word on his card, comes 
up, writes the word on the blackboard and 
repeats his sentence. 

l. Teacher: What do you raise in your 
garden? 
Pupil: We raise peas, lettuce and cab- 
bage in our garden. 

2. Teacher: How much did the ream of 
paper cost? 
Pupil: | paid ninety-five cents for the 
ream of paper. 

3. Teacher: | saw the sun rise this morn- 
ing. 
Pupil: What time does the sun rise? 

4. Teacher: Would you like this red rose? 
Pupil: The rose is my favorite flower. 

9. Teacher: Where is your room? 
Pupil: My room is on the first floor. 

6. Teacher: Will you have some raw oys- 
ters? 
Pupil: I do not like raw oysters, thank 
you. 


exercise, cards are 


Teacher: How old is your brother 

Roy? 

Pupil: Roy will be fourteen years old 
tomorrow. 

8. Teacher: The ship was wrecked on the 

coral reef. 

Pupil: Did you see the ship on the 

reef? 
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Teacher: We are going for a row by 

moonlight 

Pupil: Who will row the boat for us? 

10. Teacher: I should like a wreath for my 
window. 

Pupil: | will make a wreath for you. 

11. Teacher: These peaches are not very 
ripe. 

Pupil: They did not have any ripe 
peaches at the store. 

12. Teacher: The roof of our garage leaks. 
Pupil: Father will send a man to re- 
pair the roof. 

13. Teacher: Can the baby say the rhyme 
about Little Bo-peep? 

Pupil: The baby can say that rhyme, 
I think. 

14. Teacher: Have you a long rope? 
Pupil: There is a rope 24 feet long out 
in the garage. 

15. Teacher: 1 saw the first ray of sun- 
light this morning. 

Pupil: A ray of sunlight shone in my 
face and woke me up. 

16. Teacher: Can the baby reach the sugar 
on the table? 

Pupil: The baby cannot reach so high. 

17. Teacher: They have named the baby 
Ruth. 

Pupil: She was named Ruth for her 
grandmother. 

18. Teacher: The members of the football 
team are having a row. 

Pupil: | think they have a row every 
day. 

19. Teacher: How much rye did the farmer 
raise ? 

Pupil: He did not raise any rye. 

20. Teacher: Where does the best rice 

grow? 

Pupil: The best rice grows in South 

Carolina. 


Sentences Contrasting R and W 
These are given by the teacher. The 
pupil writes the accented words and gives 
both sentences. 
1. Cherries will soon be ripe. 
Will you wipe the dishes for me? 
2. We can go to the farm in two ways. 


(Continued on page 50) 
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A Valuable Bibliography 
Bibliography of Speech Education, Com- 
piled by Lester Thonssen and Elizabeth 

Fatherson, with the assistance of Dorothea 

Thonssen. The H. W. Wilson Company, 

New York. Cloth, 800 pages. Sold on the 

service basis. 

This is a mountainous work, the com- 
pilation of which must represent enormous 
labor. It is intended as a guide for teachers 
and students rather than for technical re- 
search workers. The editors state that it 
“makes no pretense of being exhaustive,” 
but it comprises 800 closely printed pages, 
all devoted to setting forth, and to some 
extent describing, the available literature 
on speech education. Six of the journals 
devoted to speech problems have been com- 
pletely indexed: Emerson Quarterly, Jour- 
nal of Expression, Journal of Speech Dis- 
orders, Public Speaking Review, Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, and Speech (London). 
In addition, the whole field of speech teach- 
ing and speech correction has been can- 
vassed and a remarkably complete list of 
the books and articles still available — al- 
though some of the titles are thirty or 
forty years old—has been compiled. There 
are seven divisions: Rhetoric and Public 
Speaking; Interpretation; Dramatics; Lan- 
guage and Phonetics; Speech Pathology 
and Correction; Speech Science; Speech in 
Education. As these topics overlap, some 
titles appear in more than one place, of 


course. Each division includes a working 
bibliography, “adequate to provide enough 


leads and guides to systematize and expe- 
dite investigative study.” 

Where the title of a book or pamphlet is 
not self explanatory, a brief abstract of the 


with the appreciation it deserves. 


work is given. As ly 
the volume in- 
cludes both an au- 
thor index and a 
subject index, it is 
easy to find any 
desired material. 
Subhead No. 8, un- 
der “Speech Pa- 
thology and Cor- 
rection,” is “Speech 
of the Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing.” An excellent list of titles 
is given, dating back as far as 1880, and in- 
cluding a large proportion of the works 
that have been published in that period on 
the education of the deaf and of the hard of 
hearing, including lip reading, speech, and 
speech correction. 

The whole bibliography is most helpful, 
and it is to be hoped it will be received 


H. M. 


Deaf-Blind Boys at a Party 
In a letter from a teacher at the Clarke 


School, is the following: “We had a Hal- 
lowe’en party for the children last night, 
and had Miss Inis B. Hall and Leonard 
and Clifton (deaf-blind pupils from Per- 
kins Institution) as guests. We dressed 
Leonard in a clown suit and played games 
in which he could participate, and he had 
a marvelous time. He is surely a wonder- 
ful child. Our deaf children were sweet 
with him. They talked with him quite 
naturally and were amazed at his under- 
standing. So am I! It was good for all 
of us to have him here. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings”— 


Otologists Study Hearing Aids 


Every organization for the hard of hear- 
ing should have a copy of the Laryngo- 
scope* for October, 1939. It comprises 
papers given at the seventy-second annual 
meeting of the American Otological So- 
ciety at Rye, New York, May 23, 1939. Of 
especial interest is the report by Dr. Gor- 
don Berry on “The Use and Effectiveness 
of Hearing Aids.” With his usual thor- 
oughness, Dr. Berry has gone into this 
subject from the points of view of the 
physicist, the otologist, and the hard of 
hearing person himself. Remarking that 
although, as a user, he understands the 
user’s viewpoint; and as an otologist, he 
can speak for the specialist; he states that 
he had to look to the physicist to tell him 
about the effectiveness of hearing aids and 
how that effectiveness may be best applied. 
He has gathered an immense amount of 
technical information and boiled it down 
to ten pages of print, all on the subject of 
hearing aids as the acoustic engineer sees 
them. The data should be of great help to 
hard of hearing individuals, and to all 
those who advise the hard of hearing in 
regard to the purchase of instruments. Un- 
der the heading “Sound Considerations,” 
he explains sound intensities and frequen- 
cies, and their measurement, describes the 
intensities of individual speech sounds, and 
tells what effect noise and distance have on 
the hearing of speech sounds through a 





*Published by the Laryngoscope Co., 4574 West 


Papin Street, St. Louis. Price, 75 cents a copy. 


Lewis Carroll. 


hearing aid. Under “Hearing Aid Consid- 
erations,” he discusses the advantages and 
disadvantages of the carbon granule versus 
vacuum tube instruments, takes up some of 
the claims of the various manufacturers 
(“all of them furnish sales literature, most 
of it of little help to us”) and goes into 
the subject of bone conduction versus air 
conduction. He has studied batteries, too, 
and their standardization; as well as the 
initial expense and upkeep of various types 
of aids. In regard to standardization of in- 
struments, he remarks that the present difh- 
culty is that the different research labora- 
tories are turning out new models so rapid- 
ly it is not possible for expert and impartial 
reviewers to study them all. 


Speaking from the user’s viewpoint, Dr. 
Berry considers understandingly both the 
psychological aspects of wearing an aid, 
and the practical value of the instrument. 
He observes acutely that “the actual deci- 
sion to accept a hearing aid is a more sig- 
nificant act than most otologists realize. It 
seems easier to get the patient to try one if 
one can avoid making a major issue of it. 
Pressure urges him to build up his de- 
fenses. Make it informal, minimize the im- 
portance of this first step taken.” Dr. 
Berry thinks the otologist is in a strategic 
position to advise the patient concerning a 
hearing aid, and he outlines his own pro- 
cedure. “It has been my practice to give 
the patient a copy of his audiogram with 
letters of introduction to the local agents, 
preferably more than one. He is to try 
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their best selections, then take home on 
trial the instrument seeming to help best. 
It is important to try it out in the patient’s 
normal environment. . . Before the final 
purchase he brings it to my office for re- 
view.” 

There follow several pages on the best 
ways of testing the efficacy of a hearing aid. 
This of the article alone would 
make it of great value to the hard of hear- 
ing. The paper as a whole is a distinct 


section 


contribution. 

Discussing it, Dr. Harvey Fletcher stated 
some points of agreement with Dr. Berry, 
and one or two of disagreement. Dr. 
Fletcher believes that, ultimately, there will 
be more carbon microphone sets than vac- 
uum tube aids. “Before that can be ac- 
complished, however, some very funda- 
mental research work must be done on the 
carbon itself.” 

Dr. Kenneth Day, who, like Dr. Berry, 
is himself hard of hearing and wears a 
hearing aid, spoke of possible injuries to 
the ear due to “overuse of the instrument.” 

Dr. Edmund Fowler mentioned the good 
voices of both Dr. Berry and Dr. Day, and 
attributed their excellent tone and modula- 
tion to the use of hearing aids. 

In another paper in the same issue of 
the Laryngoscope, Dr. Fowler discusses 
head noises and deafness. Experiments 
have been made in measuring tinnitus; its 
loudness; its masking by applied frequen- 
cies; and its masking effect upon applied 
frequencies. Various types of tinnitus have 
been analyzed, and their causes ascertained. 
Dr. Fowler believes that a study of tinnitus 
has an important bearing on the etiology, 
diagnosis, prevention, and treatment of the 
disorders causing deafness. 

The same issue of the magazine contains 
Dr. Fowler’s report on “The Present Status 
of the Standardization of Hearing Aids,” 
and Dr. Horace Newhart’s report of “The 
American Otological Society Representa- 
tives on the Committee on Hearing Aids 
and Audiometers of the Council on Physi- 
cal Therapy of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation.” Dr. Newhart concludes his report 
by saying that “The work of establishing 
minimum standards for the performance of 
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hearing aids and checking new models, jp. 
cluding those of the vacuum tube amplifier 
type with crystal microphone, is going for. 
ward consistently,” in spite of the fact that, 
as he says, “unexpected obstacles in the 
form of unsolved physical and acoustic 
problems have been encountered, which 
have materially delayed progress.” All of 
these papers should be studied carefully by 
all persons interested in improved facilities 
for the hard of hearing and better use of 
the facilities now available. 


“Just Another Reporter” 


Everybody is talking about a story which 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post for 
December 2, “The Valor of John Brea- 
zeale,” by Hermann B. Deutsch. John 
Breazeale is an Alabaman, born in 1898, 
and deafened in 1917 by a gun explosion 
that occurred soon after he joined the 
Navy. He set out at nineteen, totally deaf, 
to struggle for a normal relationship with 
the world. The story of how he achieved 
this is fascinating and well told. The moral 
of it is that Breazeale refused to be identi- 
fied by his deafness, and it failed to get 
him down. The Veterans’ Bureau helped 
him to enter Tulane University, where he 
earned his way by feeding a job press in a 
print shop at night. He began writing news 
notes for the New Orleans /tem, and be- 
came campus reporter at space rates. He 


_was quick and observant, he understood 


people, and he could write. His space rate 
earnings piled up so that the Item put him 
on the regular payroll. He has been writ- 
ing editorials and covering news stories for 
twenty years. In 1930, he reported a ses- 
sion of the Louisiana legislature which 
lasted five months. He did not miss a day 
nor an item of news. By the end of the 
session, he was at the head of the United 
Press Bureau for Jackson. He covers every- 
thing, including the backwoods murder 
cases, which often baffle city reporters. His 
method of getting the facts in a case is his 
own, and is compounded of insight, quick 
wit, and knowledge of the people in that 
district. Usually he asks questions and is 
answered in writing. When the persons he 
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interviews cannot write, he still asks ques- 
tions, and they reply in pantomime. It is 
impossible not to wonder what he could do 
with even a small amount of lip reading 
facility. Lip reading is not mentioned any- 
where in the article, so apparently Brea- 
zeale either “doesn’t believe in it,” or hasn't 
heen able to acquire enough ability in that 
line to be worth mentioning. Anyhow, he 
has gone ahead without hearing, without a 
hearing aid, without lip reading, and has 
made a life and a living for himself and a 
growing family. All because he refuses to 
admit that there are things a deaf man can- 
not do. Breazeale simply goes ahead and 
does them. 


“Hearing Surveys and School 
Adjustments” 


This is the title of an impo-tant article 
by Dr. Warren H. Gardner in the Journal 
of Exceptional Children* for November, 
1939. Dr. Gardner is at present conducting 
a hearing survey in the public =” vols of 
Indiana. His paper, which was x. ‘en at the 
meeting of the International U ncil for 
Exceptional Children in Detroit in 1939, 
has great value because it considers all as- 
pects of the problem presented by the hard 
of hearing child, and offers excellent sug- 
gestions in regard to testing technique and 
educational follow up. The most outstand- 
ing revelation of his surveys, he finds, “is 
the fatalistic attitude toward the handi- 
capped children, which suggested that little 
could be done for them.” The usual treat- 
ment of the deaf or severely hard of hear- 
ing child in the public schools, he found, 
“was one of neglect, either on the part of 
the schools or parents or both. Since each 
teacher had from thirty to forty normally 
hearing children, the deaf child was per- 
mitted to entertain himself. Some superin- 
tendents frankly admitted that the teachers 
were told to leave the deaf child to his own 
resources in favor of the other children.” 


In some localities, he found hard of hear- 


“Journal of Exceptional Children, 1235 West Michi- 
gan Avenue, Lansing, Michigan. Price, 30 cents a 
copy. 
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ing children in ungraded classes, and in 
one case, the teacher did not even know the 
child was hard of hearing and had her 
classified as a problem child. He found a 
superior girl on the point of resigning as 
president of her room because she could 
not hear motions or speeches made from 
the floor. 


“The greatest value of the personal inter- 
view,” he says, “was to persuade the hard- 
hearing children to accept the handicap— 
when the doctor had pronounced it perma- 
nent—and then to do something about it. 
Parents were similarly instructed.” 


Dr. Gardner’s paper is an excellent one 
to supply necessary information to educa- 
tors and others who are interested in hear- 
ing surveys but have no idea how to sell 
the idea to persons in authority. Nobody 
could read what he says and not be con- 
vinced of the necessity of such surveys and 
their value when properly conducted and 
followed up. 


Special Education in Milwaukee 


“Equalizing Opportunity through Special 
Forms of Education” is the title of the 
eightieth annual report of the Milwaukee 
Superintendent of Schools. As a school re- 
port, it is refreshingly unusual. There is a 
forceful and scholarly introduction, which, 
although general, is short and very read- 
able. The various types of special educa- 
tion are shown in pictures, with a minimum 
of text, and the pictures are excellent exam- 
ples of human interest in photography. In 
the section devoted to the deaf, a clear 
differentiation is made between the deaf 
and the hard of hearing child. The illus- 
trations show rhythm work, handicrafts, 
and audiometer testing; as well as deaf 
children receiving their first lessons in lip 
reading and speech, and hard of hearing 
children being instructed through a group 
hearing aid. Only severely hard of hearing 
children are dealt with; there is no men- 
tion of the child with a slight defect, who 
needs only lip reading and general guid- 
ance. 
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BETTER SPEECH 
AND 
BETTER READING 


A Practice Book 


By LUCILLE D. SCHOOLFIELD 


Designed for Use in Speech Correc- 
tion and Remedial Reading 

A Great Variety of Flexible Exer- 
cises for Use in the First Six Grades 


book, written by a skilled teacher who 
knows both her subject and her students.” 

Letit1A RausicHEeck, Director of Speech 
Improvement, Public Schools, New York 
City. 


“T think it is the finest speech book on 
the market. The sentences are extremely 
interesting and the completion exercises 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


(Continued from page 45) 


What does the farmer raise on the 
farm? 

3. A ray of moonlight shone into my 
room. 
Shall we go home by the same way? 

4. Pull up that weed on the path. 

Can you read French? 

5. Would you like to ride on the front 
seat with me? 

Is the seat wide enough for both of us? 

6. She gave me a beautiful red rose. 

She told me all about her woes. 

Will you show Betty how to weave a 

basket? 


\V ocabulary Based on Gates and The boys have gone out on the reef to | 
Thorndike Primary Lists fish. 
8. Will you arrange the chairs in a row? 
Offers in One Volume You look the picture of woe this mor- 
1. Practice Material ; = é ie 
2. Articulation Test Material 9. Have you ever seen the river Rhine! 
pa ea : eee Have you ever made blackberry wine? 
3. Tongue and Lip Exercises re é ; 7 
; 10. “As a man soweth, so shall he reap. 
4. Drill Words 
= Dractice S I would not weep about that. 
a — arigumeel 11. Betty will wave to us from the ship. 
6. Poems Betty will rave about the lovely flowers. 
: : 12. The boy sat on the top rail of the fence. 
“Here is an excellent student’s work , 


The boy on the fence heard the baby | 


wail. 
To Be Continued 





Normal Students Obtain Positions 


The twelve student teachers who com: 


pleted the courses in teacher training for 





the deaf and were granted, last June, the 
joint certificate offered by the University} = 
of Buffalo and St. Mary’s School for the L 
Deaf, have secured positions as follows: 


excellent. I think that every child who 
needs speech correction, including those 
who are deaf or hard of hearing, should 
have a copy.”—Otive Wuitpin, PhA.D., Su- 
pervisor of Special Education, Baltimore, 














Four Sisters of St. Joseph—St. Mary’s School 





Wd. ‘ill 
ae for the Deaf, Buffalo. ‘ 
3 Mr. John Staehle—New York School for the or 
PRICE, $1.25 Deaf, White Plains, N. Y. puy 
= : n 7 Mr. John Rybak, B.A.—Dean of Boys and Vo F § 
($1.50 aft sent ly is . u 
wes fi war nteme- 48 Bc laa cational Director, St. Mary’s School, Buffale. | fon 
Miss Josephine Mercurio, B.S.—Akron, Ohio. , | 
a get Miss Ursula Semenya, B.A.—Dayton, Ohio. unc 
THE VOLTA BUREAU Miss Janet Mair,—St. Mary’s School, Buffalo. Dui 
Miss Mary Ann Buchman—Beverly School fot } clas 
1537 35th Street, N. W. the Deaf, Beverly, Mass. Du 
: Miss Geraldine Laas—Department of Educt , 
Washington, D.C. tion, Buffalo, N. Y. Wa 
Miss Jean Groesch—St. Mary’s School, Buffale. dri 
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A Pocket Type 
Vacuum Tube 


HEARING 










Science’s latest marvel — a new hearing aid so small it 
weighs only 5 ounces . . . is no bigger than a spectacle case 

. and can slip unnoticeably into your vest pocket! Women 
wear it entirely concealed. 


Tiny radio tubes, little larger than a pencil in diameter, 
contribute to the greater power, clarity and distance percep- 
tion which the AUREX user now enjoys. 


This hearing aid is so remarkable, most people hear even 
whispers. Don’t deny yourself the thrill of trying out this 


new AUREX. 


Stop in this week at any AUREX office for a free dem- 
onstration, or write for our Free booklet, “High Fidelity 
Hearing.” 


COMPARE AUREX WITH ALL OTHER HEARING AIDS 
AND YOU WILL BUY AUREX! 


AUREX CORPORATION 





SIE: 





1115 N. Franklin St. 


Lip Reading Classes on Long Island 
The Hicksville Public Schools, of Hicks- 
ville, Long Island, -organized two classes 
for lip reading in October, 1939. All the 
pupils have two lip reading lessons a week. 
Superintendent LeBarron was responsible 
for beginning this work. The classes are 
under the instruction of Miss Margaret 
Dunn, who has charge of the lip reading 
classes in Port Washington schools. Miss 
Dunn travels back and forth between Port 


Washington and Hicksville, a thirty-minute 
drive, 


Chicago, Illinois 





International Conference Postponed 


The Organizing Committee of the Inter- 
national Conference on the Education of 
the Deaf, which was to have been held in 
July, 1940, announces that the Conference 
will be postponed until July, 1941. The 
conference was to convene in Groningen, 
Holland, in connection with the 150th anni- 
versary of the founding of the Institution 
for the Deaf there. The anniversary pro- 
gram will be held as scheduled, and resump- 
tion of work on the Congress will be an- 
nounced as soon as conditions permit. 











VACOLITE 


wearable vacuum tube hearing 
aid, Model B, provides unexcelled 
hearing because it has— 
Continuously variable  fre- 
quency selective amplifica- 
tion. 
Quiet, undistorted, vacuum 
tube amplification. 
Low battery drain. 
Amplification continuously 
variable, smoothly and quiet- 
ly, from zero to maximum 


available. 
Write for Bulletin No. 3961 


Vacolite Company 


2003 N. Henderson Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 














GEM a 


COMPLETELY NEW 
HEARING AID 


A MODERN CRYSTAL VACUUM TUBE 
SET 

Maximum power without distortion. 

Works in every position. 

Equipped with volume and pitch control. 

Easily worn and low in price. 


Obtainable in either air or bone conduc- 
tion. 


COME IN FOR FREE TRIAL 
or WRITE FOR BOOKLET V 


Time Payments Arranged If Desired 
Every Instrument FULLY GUARANTEED 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
47 West 34th St., New York City 
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Deaf-Blind Pupils at Perkins 
(Continued from page 22) 


Once, as she felt Carmela and Leonard ¢op. 


versing in this manner, an expression of 
amazement and confusion came over her ! 


face. The second day in school, she began 
placing her hands on our faces and putting 
our hands to her face. She would they 


make the sound “ug, ug, ug,” showing ws | 


that she wanted to talk. 

Miss Nilsson, who is her teacher, and | 
talked over the situation. 
always our first interest, we felt that we 
should disregard our rules for building 
speech and that we should teach Gloria to 
say a few words as soon as possible. (We 
believe that the time to give a thing is when 
the child asks for it.) On the twenty-eighth 


of September, Gloria said “arm” beauti- 
How happy she was! After this | 


fully! 
she greeted each person she met with the 
word “an arm” until October fifth when 
she was able to add another noun, “a 
thumb,” to her interesting greeting. 

It was on October fifth, of her first 
year, that Gloria was introduced to the 
braille writer and was taught to write the 
word “an arm,” using the contraction for 
“ar.” She was equally pleased with this 
accomplishment. What a red-letter day 
this was for both pupil and teacher! 

At first Gloria found handwork to bk 
very difficult, but she improved rapidly ané 
is now knitting herself a dress. She asked 
for yarn to make this dress by using every 
appropriate word she could from her vo 
cabulary and supplementing with motions 

Gloria is making rapid progress. She 
willing to learn from every one. How she 
thrills when Leonard* decides to teach her 
a new word. She will work with utmos 


patience, and he never stops until she has) 


said the word “just right.” He will ther 
pat her on the shoulder and tell her thal 
she is a smart girl. It would be impossible 
to determine who gets the greatest amoutl 
of real fun from such proceedings, Glorie, 
Leonard or the on-lookers. 

I am sure Miss Nilsson’s last report wil 


*Leonard Dowdy, a deaf-blind boy. See Vouta Rt 
view, April, 1933, p. 149; June, 1935, p. 340; Apri 
1939, p. 202. 
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give to our readers a good understanding 
of Gloria’s marked ability and splendid 
progress - 

Gloria Shipman is a vivacious child, interested 
in life and people. She is speech conscious, 
using each new word at all possible opportuni- 
ties. Hardly a day goes by but what she shows 
me something she wants to learn. 

Her vocabulary summary to date, February 
first, 1939, is: 

Speech: 149 nouns, 26 adjectives, 40 verbs, 7 
prepositions, 1 conjunction, 6 pronouns and 6 
adverbs. Total 235 words. 

Speech reading, in addition to the speech vo- 
cabulary: 63 nouns, besides 6 question forms, 
commands and calendar work which ‘includes 
today, yesterday, the day before yesterday, to- 
morrow, the day after tomorrow, names of all the 
days in the week, the number of days in the 
week, and the number of weeks in a month. 

Braille reading and writing: 120 words, singly 
or used in sentences or in story form. 

Gloria can say or write two or three sentences 
on one topic. 


The Conference of Executives 


The VoLta REVIEW regrets that it was 
misinformed in regard to the officers elected 
by the Conference of Executives of Ameri- 
can Schools for the Deaf at its recent meet- 
ing in Washington. The following correct 
list has been supplied by Dr. Ignatius Bjor- 
lee, Superintendent of the Maryland School 
for the Deaf, whose kindness is appreciated. 


President, Dr. Percival Hall; Vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. A. C. Manning; Secretary, Mr. 
Edmund Burke Boatner; Treasurer, Pro- 
fessor Irving S. Fusfeld; Chairman, Execu- 
tive Committee, Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee; Ex- 
ecutive Committee, in addition to the above, 
Dr. Frank M. Driggs, Mrs. H. T. Poore, 
Mr. Leonard Elstad; additional members, 
whose terms have not expired, Dr. C. J. 
Settles and Mr. E. A. Stevenson. 


Life Member Passes 


Mrs. H. B. Loomis, of Chicago, Illinois, 
a life member of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, died early in November. Mrs. Loomis 
was hard of hearing. 
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Ready for a Trial Flight 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 





Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 











A NEW KIND OF SCHOOL 


For Parents Who Wish to Teach 
Their Little Children at Home 


Intensive, Short-Term Classes Avail- 
able to a Limited Clientele 


Both parent and child attend. Training 
for parent includes analysis and practice 
in production of speech sounds; methods 
of home teaching that give the child un- 
derstanding and use of language, and the 
ability to speak intelligibly; observation 
of the teaching of his own child by an 
experienced instructor; building a practi- 
eal, individualized program of home ac- 
tivity that will secure the desired results. 

Objective: to awaken and develop the 
ability of the child to enter happily into 
all normal relationships of home and 
community. 


For further information address 


PARENT-CHILD TRAINING 
INSTITUTE 


Doris Irene Mirrielees, Director 


P. O. Box 205 WAYCROSS, GA. 
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The above illustration is the New DURATRON in exact size and contains , 
everything with which to hear except the small size battery and air receiver 





DURATRON contains no carbon noises—-just clear natural hearing 
and true understandability. Hear at the theater, at church, and 
other public places. 

Write, today, for your trial and try DURATRON where you will use 
it, at church, at the bridge table, or in other public places where 
you have difficulty hearing—let these tests decide for you. 


Cc. L. HOFMANN CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


(Continued from page 26) 


your child is perfection and every day is a 


red letter day, but my experience has not 
been like that. There are days when I say 
to myself, “Do you really believe you are a 
teacher?”—and then there are days when 
pride swells within me, when my pupil 
shows how much he has made his own, 
everything clicks, and all the hard, dis- 
couraging days are forgotten. 


—Miss D. M., Georgia, a Teacher 


Plenty of Extra Curricular Activities 


It seemed good to have another round- 
about come in. I have become so interested 
in the various children and the mothers. 

The first week in September I finally went 
to San Antonio to take Barbara part way 
to school. She went on from San Antonio 
by herself, leaving there at 10 one evening 
and arriving at her destination the next day 
at noon. She was in bed and throwing 
kisses to us out of the Pullman window as 
her train pulled out. She had breakfast 
on the train, and apparently got along all 
right, though by three o’clock the next after- 
noon I could wait no longer and called the 
school by long distance to ask if “my baby 
had arrived all right.” Mrs. Brooks said, 
“What do you mean—your baby? Your 
young lady is here. She got along fine and 
has gone with the other children to the pic- 
ture show.” Now I almost feel like letting 
her come home by herself, bui feel a bit ner- 
vous about her going through the customs 
and immigration inspections; though I sup- 
pose that in time we will try it. She seems 
to be getting quite grown up now. She 
wouldn’t take her dolls back to school, be- 
cause “dolls are for babies.” 

Her reports for the first six weeks of 
school have come, and she did very well in 
her public school work, which this year 
consists of spelling, arithmetic and_ art. 
She also has a recess period at public 
school. She got A’s in all subjects, and in 
a final test Barbara and one’ other girl— 
normally hearing——were the only ones that 
received A. 











EVEN IF YOU CAN'T 
HEAR A SOUND 


This alarm light will wake 
you up without disturb- 
ing anyone else 





No More Oversleeping and 
Being Late to Work 


No More Depending On 
Somebody Else to 
Arouse You 


No More Missing the Train 
Because the Morning 
Is Dark 


Any child who can tell time 
can carry out the simple in- 
structions for setting the clock 
and attaching it to your bedside 
light. If you have ordinary elec- 
tric current, the clock will turn 
on the light at the right time 
and keep it flashing until you 
shut it off. 


The clock itself is at- 
tractive in appearance 
and an accurate time 
keeper. Good for the 
whole family. 


PRICE $9.95 





THE VOLTA BUREAU, 


1537 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me the clock you advertised. 


| enclose $9.95. 
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IS THE TIME 


Ny "Tn 
TRIMM 


SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT 


Attention Teachers! 


Designs for rugged equipments ranging 
from those for several hard-of-hearing 
children in the public school, to highly 
specialized assemblies for children hither- 
to thought beyond the range of hearing 
aids. Prices are lower. Performance at 
a peak. Three year guarantee. 


TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE 


Ne DISTRIBUTORS y, 


1770 W. Berteau Avenue 
} MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Send data on Trimm School Equipment te 


Chicago, Ill. 


ee 
Dept. VR 939 




















“MIDGET” ELECTRO-EAR 


cS ONE PIECE 
" MICROPHONE 
AND BATTERY 






SIZE 
COMPARED 
WITH HAND 


One of the smallest compact mod- 
els. Handy and convenient. Runs 
on three penlight batteries placed 


inside. Price ie $29.50. 
Write for particulars TODAY. 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO. 
10 EAST 43rd ST. (A2), NEW YORK 
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We bought an accordion for her, and 
twice a week she goes to the University of 
Oklahoma at Norman, about twenty miles 
away, and has a lesson. She and some of 
the other deaf girls are also having dancing 
lessons at the University—something they 
call the Modern Dance. They get rhythm 
by using cymbals. 

Miss M., your letter was certainly a valu. 
able contribution. I have often wondered 
if it wouldn’t be possible to get a teacher 
who would come here and teach Barbara 
and the other children in the family; but] 
wonder if it would be any better than our 
present set-up, with part of the day in the 
public school and the extra curricular actiy- 
ities which Barbara can get there and which 
she could not have here. 

Which brings me to another very inter- 
esting part of your letter—the “shop” idea. 
I badly need an occupation for Billy, 8, for 
after school and Saturday mornings, and 
have been flirting with the same idea. Do 
you have any drawings by which you have 
worked, and which you could send me, or 
could you tell me the name of some sort 
of simple manual training book with draw- 
ings, from which an amateur could work? 

I read the hearing aid article in the Sep- 
tember VoLTA REviEw with great interest, 
and I| think the vacuum tube set which was 
mentioned in the last part of the article 
would fit our needs. I have often won 
dered why hearing aids didn’t use both 
ears. -—-Mrs. L. U., Mexico. 





A Tool for Speech Teaching 
(Continued from page 12) 

rect word in such a pair. The i in while 
sounds to the child as if it is of shorter 
duration than the i in why. The child 
makes this discovery and so does not need 
to hear the ¢ in white in order to recognize 
it as the called word. Having made such 
a discovery through listening, however, he 
is usually much more aware of the need for 
care in pronouncing the two words. 

The section of the book devoted to poems 
is a constant source of delight. Here the 
children are not only interested in the 
pleasurable experience of producing better 
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articulation, but rhythm and inflection may 
be practiced in a happy mannev. Here 
again a variety of exercises is possible. 
With the books open before us, the poetry 
may be read on several levels,-:-for. its 
sound or rhythm, for its content, for its 
excitement, and for its sheer beauty. “To 
Market, To Market” is thoroughly enjoyed 
for its rhythm. “Where Are You. Going, 
My Little Cat?” and “Can You?” ‘provide 
opportunity for variety in inflection: “Thir- 
ty Thousand Thoughtless Boys” brings ex- 
citement. In “Little Raindrops” we sre con- 
cerned with the content, and “Octoler” ap- 
peals to us not only for its content -but for 
the beauty of the landscape it paints. 
Children’s awareness of beauty ‘can be 
extended, and it has been the privilege of 
this teacher through the daily use of poems 
to share with honest responsiveness their 
growing delight. Appreciation of .beauty 
should make all living keener and we hope 
that, through the presentation of these sim- 
ple poems, our children will be led ¢o find 
unfolding pleasures as they grow wp, not 
only in the verse form but in the jsroduc- 
tion of better speech.—Mary E. NUMBERS. 


Although these initial experimenis were 
tried only with acoustic classes, the ‘writer 
agrees with Miss Lamb that a modification 
of the outline would make much of it-adapt- 
able to classes of totally deaf children. 
Three of the four “values” listed in her re- 
port are as applicable to the deaf as ‘to the 
hard of hearing. And recent honors #ward- 
ed Gallaudet College students in poetry 
writing, once considered impossible fr the 
deaf, bear testimony to the fact that the 
love of rhythm and beauty stressed by Miss 
Numbers may be cultivated even without 
the aid of hearing. ; 

It seems evident that here is a new tool 
for making speech improvement more in- 
teresting for both teacher and pupil.” 


Hobby Riding on Foot 


(Continued from page 34) 





cooking without any acrobatic thrills.. 
Bird days in early May lured the Cuters 
to the Wisconsin River bottom lands, where 
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NEW HEARING 





HAPPINESS 


With the New 


ELEX 


HIGH FIDELITY 


Vacuum Tube - Crystal 
Microphone Hearing Aid 
(INCONSPICUOUSLY WEARABLE) 


@ Hear clearly . . . Hear easily 

. Hear distinctly . . . Hear as 
you've never heard before .. . 
with TELEX. TELEX is light in 
weight, small, inconspicuous .. . 
it's guaranteed and licensed... 
and, it's easy and economical to 

operate! 





TELEX PRODUCTS CO. 
1645 Hennepin Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Write- 


[] Send me FREE Telex Folder. 
[] FREE Demonstration. 


TRY TELEX TODAY 














Announcing 
A New Revised Edition of 
THE NEWER METHOD OF 
SPEECH READING FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING CHILD 


By 
OLIVE A. WHILDIN, Ed. D. 
and 


M. AGATHA SCALLY 


We have attempted to approach the sub- 
ject from the point of view of the child, 
who, because of defective hearing, is taken 
from his classroom to spend a limited time 
upon a subject in which other pupils in his 
regular class have no interest. These les- 
sons, therefore, aim to offer some compen- 
sation for the time spent away from the 
regular grade teacher. We feel that the 
units of work presented in the following 
pages will be of real worth to the child. 


—Authors’ Introduction. 
Price $3.00 Cloth Binding 
Published by 
J. WILLIAM ECKENRODE 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 











KINZIE SUMMER SESSION 


Of Instruction in Lip Reading 
FINE ARTS BUILDING 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
JULY 8 - AUGUST 30 


Individual Lessons Supplemented by Graded 
Class Practice at Special Summer Rates 


Regular and Advanced Normal Courses for 
the Teaching of Adults 


Special Normal Course for Teachers of 
Lip Reading 


Normal Course for the Teaching of Chil- 
dren and Juniors 


The Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction, 
in nine grades, is carefully adapted to the 
ability of the individual student and insures 
the maximum progress of which he is 
capable in the time devoted to the study. 


For Further Information, Address 


MISS CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
6024 Wayne Ave. Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


Kinzie textbooks for the instruction of 
children, juniors, and adults. 
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they stalked stealthily about with binocu- 
lars glued to their eyes and their ears wide 
open for the faintest bird note. Forty-nine 
species of birds were found, some that were 
entirely new to us, some new that year, 
Red-bellied woodpeckers, the easily startled 
pileated woodpecker, the seldom seen white 
crowned sparrow, a picturesque American 
bittern—these were some of the more in- 
teresting birds seen. The Conservationist 
gave us lessons in natural history along the 
trails, pointing out the antlions in their 
funnel-shaped lairs, the frogs and whirli- 
gig beetles in every pond, the many vari- 
eties of wild flowers that made the sandy 
soil a place of colorful beauty. 

A last trip in June to a beautiful glen, 
where a brook had cut its way through 
high, steep cliffs to the open meadow be- 
yond, marked the end of the season for 
the Outers as a group. Plans for the com- 
ing year were talked over, and reminis- 
cences indulged in. A final short hike was 
taken by the more energetic, naps by the 
lazy, including the dogs and babies; and 
at sunset the crowd broke up for the sum- 
mer, to scatter to the four corners of the 
earth, to collect yarns to spin along other 
trails in the not distant future. 

One last question my guest asked, when 
I paused for breath. “Don’t you find your 
deafness a terrific handicap in such a 
group?” “Indeed I do not,” I replied. 
“Lip-reading helps; the Outers do not mind 


‘speaking loudly enough to make one hear, 


with only the outdoors to notice the extra 
noise. They are friendly and considerate 
in every way. It seems to me that hiking 
with such a group is a hobby any hard-of- 
hearing person can ride with enthusiasm 
and get a great deal of fun out of it. Try 
it and see for yourself.” 





The Job Nobody Wants 
(Continued from page 43) 
indignantly, ‘I don’t want a hearing aid. 
What I want is a job,’ and to every hint 
that some means of hearing might help him 
get work, he shouted, ‘I don’t want a hear- 

ing aid. What I want is a job.’ 
“Well, send your college boy around, 
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and I'll see if I can find him a job,” saié 
Denny. 

He was as good as his word, and the re- 
sulting arrangement was so satisfactory: 
that Betty fairly beamed on Denny the next 
time he dropped in. 

“You didn’t lose any time, did you?” 
she said. “That Greenwood boy is fairly 
blossoming out, and he owes it to you.” 

“He’s a good kid,” answered Denny. “I 
found he was handy with tools, and it 
wasn’t hard to get him a job building a 
summer cottage for a friend of mine, 
a fishing shack out by the river. A lumber. 
contractor supplied the material and 
worked out the plan. A carpenter super-. 
vises the work; but the boy is doing prac 
tically all of it—and he loves doing it. He, 
gets $3 a day. his deafness doesn’t matter 
a bit, and he has time to himself. The- 
job will last for weeks, probably, and if he. 
does a good one I may find another like. 


it.” a 
“I hope so,” said Betty. “He’s buying: 
a hearing aid on the installment plan. He. 
is coming here for lip reading three times. 
a week; and he’s studying at night. I’m: 
not sure the work you got for him was a’ 
job nobody wanted, but you’ve sold him on. 
the idea of that kind of jobs, and he’s all’ 
set now to finish college on the strength. 
of it. After that, he’ll be ready for almost’ 
anything. I’ve started a new file in my. 
drawer—Jobs Nobody Wants.’ ’ 
Hearing Conservation 
(Continued from page 32) ‘ 
child embarrassment. Special instruction, 
given regularly over a long period of time, : 
is better than too much interruption of the: 
regular work, or too much accent on the. 
child’s particular handicap. 
At the present time, twenty-four children: 


in the department are receiving lip reading“ 


instruction, in addition to the four who 
are wearing hearing aids. In the seven 
years that Alameda’s plan has _ been in: 
progress, 1,000 children with impaired: 
hearing have received attention. Three hun- 
dred and seventy have been returned to- 
normal hearing. At present, there are two’ 


oe) a 





“Yes—we've just installed a Bell Telephone Amplifier” 


The telephone becomes a source of pleasure and useful- 
ness to many people with impaired hearing . . . through 
the Bell Telephone Amplifier. This is a small box... 
easily installed at any telephone. A volume 
control knob adjusts it to individual hearing 
requirements—a switch turns it on and off. 

Ask your local Bell Telephone Company 
for a demonstration. It can be arranged at 
your convenience—without obligation. 








Logical System of Language-Teaching 


and 
An Analysis of the English Language 
BY MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
THIS is the book for which you have been wait- 
ing. It takes the drudgery and uncertainty out 
of language work and makes language a _ vital, 
living, understandable part of the pupil’s educa- 
tional life. 
TWO BOOKS IN ONE 
Price, $6.00 Postpaid 

Discounts: 5-9 copies, 20 Per Cent 

10 copies and up, 33 1/3 Per Cent 





M. VINSON 
P. O. Box 236 
Berkeley California 
LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 


BOOKS I, II, II and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 

M. Evelyn Pratt 

Illustrated by Tony Sarg 

Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
GERTRUDE W. CROKER 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 

New York City 




























Speech Reading Exercises 
Using the Vocabulary of 


LANGUAGE STORIES AND DRILLS 
BOOKS I AND II 
Price, 60c each, plus postage 
Send Orders to 
MISS SOPHIA K. ALCORN 


6045 STANTON AVENUE 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN — BOOK I (REVISED) 
By Edith M. Buell 
Contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 
Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to 
MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 





Just Out! 


Straight Language Discusses Arithmetic 
55c, postpaid 

Suggestions for Mental Development 
50c, postpaid 

By 
Edith Fitzgerald and Marie Kennard 
Order From 
Marie Kennard, School for the Deaf, 
Cave Spring, Georgia 





ADVANCE NOTICE 


The price of BETTER SPEECH AND BETTER 
READING, by Lucille D. Schoolfield, has been in- 
creased, and the Volta Bureau will have to put the 
new price into effect when its present supply of 
copies of the book is exhausted. ORDER YOUR 
COPIES NOW so that you will have to pay only 
$1.25 each. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 





WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address oe agg | ae the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N ,» Washington, D. C. 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF, By 
Edith Fitzgerald. Third Edition. (Revised.) Price, 
$3.15, postpaid. Order from The Steck Company, 
Austin, Texas. 





EXPERIENCED ORAL TEACHER, 


desires change. 


: A now employed, 
B.S. in education; American Association 


Collegiate Certificate; Excellent rating and references. 
Address N. A., c/o the Volta Bureau, 1537 35th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C 
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hundred and twenty whose records are 
incomplete. 


Testing Younger Children 

The director is often asked how the tests 
are given to small children. Children below 
the second grade are tested in groups of 
four. They come to the testing room with 
their test cards ready. The director seats 
them in front of her and adjusts the ear. 
phones first to the left ear. The children 
are instructed in simple language about 
the test, and one of them is told to repeat 
the numbers he will hear when the machine 
starts. The other three sit quietly awaiting 
their turns. As the child repeats the figures 
the director, who wears a headphone and 
has a master sheet before her, records 
and corrects the test. Since there are four 
columns on the test card for each ear, each 
child is instructed to repeat a column. If 
he can repeat correctly the figures that are 
dictated until he reaches a score below the 
9 db level, he needs no further attention, 
provided the condition of the ears is nor- 
mal in the first place. This qualification 
is added because in some cases children 
may have an ear condition needing medical 
attention and still have no hearing im- 
pairment. 

Should the child fail before the 9 db 
level is reached, or be unable to repeat be- 
low it, a careful recheck is made, and if the 
score still is doubtful or indicates loss, 
the case receives the usual routine atten- 
tion. 

In testing small children, care must be 
taken that they understand what is expected 
of them; and the director must be reason- 
ably certain that a low score is the result 
of hearing loss and is not due to outside 
influence, noise, or language difficulty. 

The results of the tests in Alameda since 
1935 have been very satisiactory. The per- 
centage of loss for 1935 showed about one 
per cent increase over the previous tests 
(when smaller children were not included). 
This was almost what might be expected, 
because hearing loss from tonsils and ade- 
noids often appears in small children. Few 
of the kindergarten or first grade pupils 
have had surgical attention in this field be- 
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fore entering school. 
The percentage of children with impaired 


hearing throughout the grades has never 
exceeded 7 per cent. On the average, it 
has remained about the same since the 
original score in 1931. 





A Little Deaf Girl Writes a Book 


Leah Edith Rosenstein is a little girl, 
twelve years old, who has never heard. She 
is a pupil in the Horace Mann School, Rox- 
bury, Mass. She likes to write, and during 
the weekly half hour period which is given 
her class for independent work, she has en- 
tertained herself by writing poems. Some 
of them are so expressive that her teacher, 
Miss Grace D. Hall, gathered them together 
and the printing department of the school 
has printed them in an attractive booklet. 
Printed just as Leah wrote them, they are 
remarkable for naturalness of expression, 
quick imagination and insight. They can 
hest be judged by examples: 


The Popcorns 


Pop, pop, pop, pop! 
Up and down go the popcorns. 
“But at first we were small brown seeds, 
But now we are white popcorns!” 
Said a little popcorn. 
“Ah, we are having our popcorn dance again,” 
Said another popcorn. 
“Yes, and I am so happy that I could pop 
So high and push the cover 
out!” said another one. 
Pop, pop, pop, pop! 
Up and down go the 
Popcorns. 


The Queen Mary 


The Queen Mary, the Queen Mary, 
Starting out at day, 
Across the great, big wide ocean, 
Docking in Southampton, 
From New York’s docks, 
Gliding smoothly into the 
harbor of Southampton. 
The boat is tied up to the dock 
after a beautiful journey, 
And the people scramble on the dock 
into the waiting trains. 
And suddenly, “Toot, toot,” 
The people are carried far away 
Leaving the Queen Mary 
Alone near the dock. 
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| The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Giris. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at fve years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Hoine Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
caréfully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
docr recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 


des the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


ee 
' Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 
By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Ceasonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
. if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 





CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual__.___$10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
‘each, with manual________ $17.00 
Series III. Myths. sail $10.00 
ee ae, ee $35.00 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


HARTFORD 


Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street. 
Hartford, Conn. 


JACKSONVILLE 


111 West Ashley Street, Room 108 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


PITTSBURGH 


Suite 74, Methodist Bldg., 
524 Penn Ave. 


TOLEDO 


2313 Ashland Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio 


WASHINGTON 
1116 Vermont Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 





THE NITCHIE SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Private or Class Lessons Practice 


Begin any time 
PRACTICE MATERIAL FOR SALE 
Write for description and price list 
HOME STUDY COURSE IN LIP READING 
for use if no teachers are available. Details on request 
MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 


The Women’s University Club 
Hotel Biltmore NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction in Lip Reading 


Practice Groups Lectures 





445 S. Warren St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


For Appointments 
Write or Phone 


yracuse 





peech Reading 
tudio 


ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
104 Rowland St. Phone: 5-8061 








Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1607 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The dawn of a New Year is always a challeng 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt " 

broug 

An Original Year my 

_ . ° s = ' 
We are not satisfied with that which has bee)  ¢jty- 
Our heart cries out for an original year. Bulla 
O, sing then unto the Lord a new song. replie 


The material with which you are going to woh) [4M 
this year is old, the world in which you will li Sh 
is old, the heavens under which you will wal told | 
are old, the temptations and problems and dif. West 
culties which you will meet are all old, but if Point 
is nevertheless possible to sing a new song, 

Bring to the old world a deeper insight, an/ Ce 
to the old relationships a finer fidelity, and to th the si 
old tasks a nobler spirit, and the year upon whic! ‘@" 4 
you are entering will not be like any of ing ‘ance 















predecessors. It will be an original year. “Ww 
Charles E. Jefferson, D.D. “ 
In the tapestry of life, the individual is an in) *“*™ 
significant thread in an immense and marvelous . 
pattern. Hi 
—Z. H. Curtis | “8 
that 
I believe that the first test of a truly great ma track 
is his humility. I do not mean by humility dou = 
of his own power. But really great men have‘ le * 
curious feeling that the greatness is not in then nee 
but through them. And they see something divin on hit 
in every other man, and are endlessly, foolish the w 
incredibly merciful. wate 
John Ruskin § ™" ? 
There are weeds in the soil where mentalit wae 
grows, but the gardener who knows them ca cheat 
keep them in check, even if he fails to exterminal eplen 
them. The hope of man lies in the fact that 6 el 
has been appointed gardener of his own destiny. ion fi 
The spade and trowel of intelligence have simph 
in his hands for more than 20,000 years. Onl ae % 
now is man beginning to know how to direct 
tools to a conscious purpose. He has begun! Fa 
learn how to control some of the forces in ls kitten 
environment and it is not presumptuous to h Takin 
that he may learn to control more effectively eo 
instinctive and emotional forces within himself. mothe 
—John Hodgson Bradley, It. 
Har 
The talent of success is nothing more than doit} aj] 3 
what you can do well, and doing well what Her 


you do, without a thought of fame. Har 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow® doesn 





January, 1940 


AND: 

















v 
| Compiled by JouN A. FERRALL 
challenge} Mede of Travel.—The New York Fair has 
“a brought back to life a fine old story. It concerns 
the woman who came into a railroad ticket office 
in Toronto and asked for a ticket to New York 
has been City—to the World’s Fair. “Do you wish to go by 
Buffalo?” inquired the agent. “Certainly not!” 
ng. replied the woman indignantly. “I want to go by 
ez to work) train, if you please.” 
1 will Ire She must have been the same woman who when 
will wali told that the train went “to Chicago and points 
and dig, West,” exclaims: “I don’t care which way it 
Id, but i points, but does it stop at Denver?” 
song, eat tye ie. 
sight, ani Couldn’t Hold It.—Hearing a terrific racket, 
ind to tht the station master came out to the platform and 
pon whic) sa¥ @ man sprawled among his baggage some dis- 
ny of jsf tance down the platform. 
eal “Was he trying to catch the train?” the station 
n. DD, | master asked a boy standing near by. 
; “— “He did catch it,” said the boy; “but it got 
is an ing “4: 
a His Thought.—A small boy, while walking 
_ Curtis along a railroad track, was horrified when he saw 
that two fast freight trains running on the same 
great track were about to crash head on. Much fright- 
lity dos ened, he took to a nearby nigh bank trom where 
on hea he witnessed the collision. Later some officials 
: ine learned that he had been an eyewitness and called 
ing diay °° him. “What were your thoughts at the time of 
foolish the wreck?” they asked him. “Well,” said the boy, 
‘} slowly, “I thought it was a mighty poor way to 
Ruskin § ™ 4 railroad.” 
maa Advantages of Higher Education.—A cus- 
cheat il tomer, stopping in to pay his bill, told the mer- 
termi chant that it was entirely due to the latter’s 
+t thal splendid collection letters. “Where did you learn 
destial to write such affecting letters—I mean letters ask- 
have a US for money ? The merchant smiled sadly. “I 
rs. One simply compiled and adapted the letters my son 
direct & sends me from college,” he said. 
a ‘ Father.—A little girl saw a cat carrying her 
al itten by the nape of its neck, and was horrified. 


Taking the kitten away, she scolded the mother 
cat severely, concluding: “You ain’t fit to be a 
mother—you ain’t hardly fit to be a father.” 






tively t 
himself. 


lley, Jr. 


Harder: How many legs has a sheep, calling the 
tail a leg? 

Herring: Five. 

Harder: Wrong! It’s four. Calling the tail a leg 


gfellow® doesn’t make it one. 
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THE TRASK AND PENNSYLVANIA 
- SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 
Suite 414, 1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
—-Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction — 


Miss Margaret L. Crawley Miss Anna Mackey 
i Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Co-Principals 





CASE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


Hotel Green, Pasadena 


Private Lessons Teacher Training 


MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, Director 
Mrs. 


Miss Helen Scriver Lucelia Moore 





School for Little Deaf Children 


Residential and Day Pupils. 
: Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age. 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 


830 NORTH 63RD STREET 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





~ FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
- SCHOOL OF LIP READING FOR 
Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 


The New Kinzie Graded Method of 
Instruction 
Normal Training Courses for Teachers 
2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 





MRS. EDWARD B. NITCHIE 


LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR HARD OF 
HEARING ADULTS AND CHILDREN 


Private Lessons Classes 


Special attention given to graduates of schools for the 
deaf who need more lip reading and voice work. 
THE PARKEDGE APARTMENT HOTEL 
4907 West Pine Boulevard, 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 








ALMOST READY! 
A New Book for the New Year 


The Volta Bureau’s Books 
of 
Lip Reading Practice Material 


Volume VI 


Qluestion and Answer 
Exercises for the Prac- 
tice Class 
By MARTHA E. BRUHN 


This entire volume was donated by Miss 
Sruhn to the Volta Bureau’s Birthday Fund 


ORDER FROM THE VOLTA BUREAU 
Price, $1.00 to Volta Review subscribers 
$2.00 to non-subscribers 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educaton 


New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers ot 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing children 
in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a specialty of 
the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 


LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 
Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts applicant 

with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special curriculum 

constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of Science in Education j 
from Washington University. 





For further information address 
Dr. Max A. Gotpstern, Director Miss Jutia M. Connery, Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


